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EDITORIALS 


TRUTH FROM EARTH: 
RIGHTEOUSNESS FROM HEAVEN 


The birth of Christ, though considered unimportant by the power- 
ful leaders of the world at one time, succeeded, however, in giving 
meaning to history, salvation to humanity, and guidance to civilization. 
For it was in this event that the Truth of the Earth united with the 
Righteousness of Heaven for the first time. 

Prophetic vision had early described the scene of this birth. God- 
inspired prophets had visited Bethlehem in spirit and heralded its mys- 
tery and meaning as the salvation of the world, as the descent of God 
upon Earth, as the ascent of man unto God, and as the rise of the Truth 
of the Earth to meet the Righteousness of Heaven: “Truth has sprung 
from the earth and righteousness has looked down from heaven” 
(Psalms 84:12, or 85:11). 

How was it possible, then, for Truth to rise from an Earth cursed 
to produce thorns? How could Earth, “where there is none that does 
good” (Psalms 13:3), give birth to such a glorious product — Truth? 
The Psalmist in spite of all these sees in his prophetic vision the con- 
demned Earth as the center of glory, where justice and peace become 
an entity, and where the Lord offers His salvation. 

In no other place, except in Bethlehem, can the meaning of this vi- 
sion be understood. There, in the presence of the Virgin Mother and 
her Divine Son, the prophetic pronouncement finds its supreme 
realization. 

Let us behold the Virgin Mother of Emmanuel, worthy of God's 
favor and man’s humble admiration. She is “full of grace,” the blessed 
among women. A human being she is; yet she is the embodiment of 
all human virtue and perfection. She is the Truth of the Earth that 
became one with the Righteousness of Heaven. All that is humanly 
beautiful, all that is humanly good, finds its perfection in this human 
being, the Mother of Emmanuel. For, to be sure, how many centuries 
was Earth awaiting her coming and the Heavens her prayerful gaze? 

Strange though it may be, the Truth of Earth was not based in 
knowledge, not in riches, not in power. The Truth of Earth emanated 
from the depths of piety, from the sincerity of faith in God, from 
humility before His will, and from willingness in serving His plan and 
obeying His calling. 
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The Truth of the Earth, in its totality, is found nowhere outside 
man. For its fullness is neither enfolded in the variety of natural 
beauty, nor in the order and the design of the world, or in the unending 
succession of form and motion. In all these realms of existence, the 
human mind had succeeded in discovering portions of truth and testi- 
monies of the creative power of God (Rom. 1:20). Man, however, 
was unable to identify the fullness of the Earthly Truth with himself, 
first, because faith was absent from his knowledge; secondly, because 
virtue was missing from his search; and finally, because God was not 
found in his personal life. 


Undoubtedly the full reality of knowing God is to be found in man, 
for there is no other knowing being except man. It is the very same 
reason that the fullness of Earth’s Truth could not be elsewhere except 
within the limits of a human being. This blessed human being, the most 

tfect embodiment of the Earth’s Truth, was found in the person of 
the Blessed Virgin Mother of Emmanuel. It was upon her that the 
Righteousness of Heaven smiled and descended, resulting ultimately 
in the incarnation of the Son of God. In this ineffable event of the 
incarnation, we may discern two significant facts, namely, the depth of 
God’s love for us, and the glorious position of man in God’s world. 


It is no doubt true that man’s nature had fallen from its high place 
and that the means of perceiving its relation to God had been forgotten. 
It is also true that human intelligence lost its keenness and human 
imagination lost itself in the darkness of confusion. Nevertheless, ours 
was not a total loss. Though glory had gone, honor had disappeared, 
and purity had vanished, man’s likeness to and relation with God was 
not to be disavowed; for God never disregards that which is His own. 


For God's love for man, who is His image and likeness and who is 
the most perfect of His creatures, is unlimited. Is it not for man that 
God adorns the world? Is it not for man that God sends inspired 
prophets and teachers who strive to ameliorate human kind through the 
enactment of just and equitable laws? 


In the light of the natural world man finds God, but far from him- 
self. In the light of the Law man again finds God, but against himself. 
Only when God, the eternal Son, descended and became one of us, 
only then did man find God in Emmanuel. 


For this reason Emmanuel is both the revelation of God and the 
exaltation of man. In Him, the two sons, tne eternal and the temporal, 
God and man, are united indivisibly. In Him that which is sublime and 
perfect is interwoven with the infinite. 

The Truth of the Earth, embodied in the Blessed Virgin Ma y, and 
the Righteousness of God, descending upon Earth, met each other in 
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Emmanuel, in whom God is with us and we in Him. This is the core 
of the Gospel and the fullness of our salvation. 

God is with us again as He was in the beginning. The question, 
however, is whether we are with God. Usually, when we despair and 
are confused with difficulties, tragedies, losses, disappointments, and 
death, we gloomfully ask: “Is God really with us?” We forget to ask 
if we are really with God. This, then, is the major question of our time. 

If we care to analyze the meaning of all the events of human exist- 
ence, we easily find that crime is rampant, war is ever threatening us, 
and hatred negates endeavors to improve the status of man. What are 
we seeking? Undoubtedly we say that we seek peace, truth, and justice. 
It is necessary, however, that in order to prove the sincerity of our 
goals, we must strive to attain strength and inspiration so that the peace 
we seek will be adopted into our inner personal life; and that the truth 
we so often proclaim will be shown not only in our words but also in 
our deeds. 

We know from experience that the source of the strength displayed 
by the enemies of God and man is found in their attachment to decep- 
tion and falsehood. With this warped type of strength at their disposal, 
they commit all kinds of criminal actions: They persecute Christ and 
His Church, undermine the foundations of peace, betray friendships 
and agreements, and spread confusion and distortions. 

For those who share the life of God, the source of all strength and 
inspiration is found in Emmanuel. From Him they receive power and 
guidance to actualize their love for peace and justice and truth. Our 
dedication to Him is expressed in the mystery of prayer: In our invin- 
cible faith, in our fervent willingness to confess the truth of His Gospel 
and utilize His commandments in our life. Above all, our dedication 
to Him is best indicated by our unshakable courage to defend positive 
spiritual principles and values as our personal convictions. Our love 
for Him should be embodied in all works that serve the cause of peace, 
justice, brotherhood. And our sacrifices for this noble goal will propa- 
gate good will among men. 

It is necessary, however, to stress that neither faith nor love alone 
is sufficient; for one is a complement to the other. Loveless faith to 
Emmanuel is equal to denial; faithless love for Him and for what He 
stands for is the way of the hypocrite. 

Man’s longing for divine inspiration and spiritual power necessarily 
shows the absolute need of interacting faith and love; only in their 
living unity do we find Truth. The Truth of the Earth when worthy 
to attract the Righteousness of Heaven purifies the Christian heart and 
becomes the abiding shelter of Emmanuel. Truth, Righteousness, 
Peace — what more can a Christian seek? 

t+ BisHop ATHENAGORAS 








INTERNATIONAL STATUS OF THE ECUMENICAL 
PATRIARCHATE 


By BASIL S. GIANNAKAKIS 


{This is the first of two articles by Mr. Giannakakis 
on the Ecumenical Patriarchate.—Ep.} 


The Patriarch of Constantinople, who has the title of “Archbishop 
of Constantinople the New Rome, Ecumenical Patriarch,” is the spir- 
itual leader of the Orthodox Church all over the world. In addition to 
his spiritual authority recognized by the Orthodox Church, he also exer- 
cises ecclesiastical power over the Orthodox minorities in Turkey.’ 


The Greek Orthodox Church has three other Patriarchs, besides the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, at Antioch, Alexandria, and Jerusalem. 
Canonically the four are all equal,” but the three last mentioned allow 
an honorary precedence to the Patriarch of Constantinople. He is 
elected and consecrated by the Holy Synod (‘Iega Ztvodos) which is 
considered the sacred college of the Ecumenical Throne. It is composed 
of twelve Archbishops and its functions consist in superintending with 
the Patriarch, the maintenance of ecclesiastical discipline. It gives its 
decisions in the form of decrees or of synodical letters. 


As it was mentioned above, the Ecumenical Patriarch is the pri- 
mate of all the Christian Orthodox Churches.’ In this capacity he deals 
with the Heads of the autocephalous Orthodox Churches on all ques- 
tions relating to faith, Christian morals, and ecclesiastical law. In these 


1 During the Ottoman rule the Patriarch was the ex officio representative of 
the Greek nation to the Ottoman Government with which he was communicating 
either in person or by his Ministers for Foreign Affairs (styled “Great Logo- 
thete’’), and by his Vice-Chancellor. 

2 Those of the Orthodox denomination are a group of quite independent 
Churches, each under its own Patriarch, the four ancient Patriarchates and the 
more modern Patriarchates of Russia, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and so forth, while 
those of Roman Catholic denomination find their supreme head in the Papacy. 
In this structure, the Orthodox Church is like the Anglican Church which also 
consists of a group of independent Churches, namely, the Irish, Scottish, Welsh, 
American, and South African, under the primacy of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

8 There are about 460,000,000 Orthodox Christians in the world. 
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matters the views and authority of the Ecumenical Patriarch are of 
predominant importance. 


The Ecumenical Patriarch is the chief of all the Metropolitans, 
Archbishops and Bishops belonging to the system of the Great Church 
which has its see in the city of Constantinople,‘ and is the first of all 
the autocephalous Orthodox Churches. The Patriarch, surrounded by 
the Permanent Holy Synod, governs the Church from the Ecumenical 
Throne. He nominates, consecrates, judges, and deposes Archbishops 
and Bishops within the sphere of his Church and Abbots of patriarchal 
convents and monasteries. Within his jurisdiction also lies the settle- 
ments of all ecclesiastical questions that are outside the competence 
of the archbishops residing in the various dioceses dependent on the 
Ecumenical Throne. As the Archbishop of Constantinople, he also ex- 
ercises his pastoral rights over his entire diocese in the same manner as 
any other Archbishop or Bishop. The above rights and privileges are 
united in the single person of the Patriarch and are derived from the 
Holy Ecumenical Councils. 


The Ecumenical Patriarchate,> which from the very beginning and 
at all times has had its seat in Constantinople, was established by the 
Second [Canon 3}, Fourth [Canon 28}, Fifth and Sixth [Canon 37} 
Ecumenical Synods. It continued to function, under these charters, 


throughout the whole period of the Byzantine Empire and the centu- 
ries of Turkish rule up to the present time. 


The Patriarchate is the only ecclesiastical authority in Orthodoxy 
which has the right to call together, in concert with the other Ortho- 
dox Churches, pan-Orthodox conferences, pro-synods and Ecumenical 
Synods. 


The seat of the Patriarchate is in the Greek suburb of Istanbul, the 
Phanar.® Here, amid a group of buildings, with the Greek college on 
the hill behind, stands the Greek Cathedral of St. George and the offi- 
cial residence of the Patriarch. 


4 Today the Ecumenical Patriarchate has four Metropoles [Chalcedon, Der- 
kon, Principonisos, Imbrus} in Turkey; four Metropoles in Dodecanesos; one in 
America [North and South]; one in Australia; two in Europe [the one being 
Russian}; one in Prague, Czechoslovakia; two autonomous Archdioceses in Es- 
tonia and Finland; and an autonomous one in Crete. 

5 It is called “Patriarchate of Constantinople,” ‘Great Church of Christ,” 
and ‘‘Church of Constantinople” [Eglise de Constantinople, ou Eglise de Phanar 
ou Eglise phanariote}. The Turks call it “Rum Patrikhanesi,” or “Istanbul 
Patrikhanesi.”” 


6“Phanar” is called the Greek quarter of the city. 
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The seat of the Patriarch fell vacant for two years, when the ancient 
city of Constantinople succumbed to the invading Turks (1453). But 
this situation did not continue long. Muhammed the Conqueror 
thought it fit to confer with the Greek leaders and his directions are 
quite opposite.” The Conqueror directed them to elect a Patriarch of 
their own choice. 


The Holy Synod chose a monk named Gennadius. When the Sul- 
tan heard about this choice, he invited Gennadius and the clergy for a 
conference. On that occasion he presented a precious scepter to Gen- 
nadius and said: “Be Patriarch, and may Heaven protect you! On every 
occasion count upon my friendship and enjoy all the privileges possessed 
by your predecessors.” * These words were the charter of the Greek 
privileges, upon which was based the considerable civil jurisdiction 
which the Patriarch and his tribunals had always enjoyed. The history 
of the Patriarchate unmistakably shows that whenever these privileges® 
were disputed or its authority challenged, those words of the Sultan 
were cited as the authority for its exercise.” One of the purposes of 
this recognition of the Patriarch was to bring together the various ele- 
ments of the states as compact homogenous entities. 


The Patriarch was given the title “Mil’let Bashi,” or head of the 
nation,’ and the Turkish title ‘““Rutbetlu’’ which means “His Holi- 


7 “Tt is none of my business whom you choose for your Patriarch. Elect any- 
one who suits you and consecrate him according to your ancient usages. But this 
vacancy is intolerable and I do not countenance it. Get down to work at once. 
Your man will have my backing but delay and I shall have your heads.” Crabités, 
The Courts of Egypt, 11 A.B.A.J. 485 (1925). 


8 See H. S. Williams, 24 Historians History of the World 329 (1907), 
Bertram, The Orthodox Privileges in Turkey, 10 N.S. J.S.C.L. 127 (1909), also 
Eversley & Chirol, The Turkish Empire 88 (1924). 


®In the Turkish official language the word privilege was expressed in the 
term “Imtiyazat-1 mezhebiye” (religious privileges). But from the beginning of 
the 20th century they replaced the above term with the word “Mukarrerat” or 
““Musaadat” (decisions, permissions). The word “Imtiyaz’’ means distinction, 
advantage, privilege, while the word “mukarrerat’’ means opinion and decision 
taken temporarily on a subject matter; therefore it connotes something the tem- 
porary and revokable. Similarly the word ‘‘musaadat,” used also in the official 
Turkish language, means permission, condescension. Nicholas Eleftheriades, 
The Privileges of the Ecumenical Patriarchate 224 (in Greek, 1909). 

10 Bertram, op. cit. supra. 


41 The word “‘mil’let’” (nation) was later replaced by “‘djema’at’’ (commu- 
nity). See Brown, Foreigners in Turkey 18 (1914). 
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ness,” ** and was ranked as a vizier with a janissary guard. Thus the 


Patriarch became in effect the Pope of the Eastern Church. 


The Hatti-sharif, issued at the installation of Gennadius, contains in 
detail the prerogatives of the office of the Patriarch. This gave him, 
inter alia, judicial powers as head of the Greek community, with plenary 
powers to decide all civil, criminal, correctional, and other causes affect- 
ing marriage, divorces, legacies, and testaments between two or more 
Greeks.** 


Though from the point of view of European law the position of 
foreigners in the East was considered as privileged, in fact these so- 
called privileges at their origin, were necessitated by the feasibility of 
the application exclusively to Moslems of Islamic ideas, jurisprudence, 
and laws belonging solely to the sphere of religion. This is the main 
reason why the Turks, at the time of the conquest of Constantinople, 
granted to the conquered population who remained subject to the Em- 
pire the freedom to practice their religion. Those “privileges” accorded 
by the Conqueror, were not so much privileges as rights. They pro- 
ceeded from no act of grace, but were strictly in pursuance of the fun- 
damental principles and tenets of the Islamic teaching. 


12 Young, 2 Corps de droit ottoman 2 (1905). 


13 Thereafter, at every installation of the Patriarchs, the Sultan used to give 
them a Berat, which was the exequatur (exequatur ou dipléme d’ investiture) of 
every Patriarch or Metropolitan. They were similar to the Berat given to the 
Consuls-General of the Great Powers in Turkey. The difference between the two 
Berats is that while the latter was based on international agreement (capitula- 
tion) the former was based on the Ottoman law, mainly the Sacred law. Thus 
it can hardly be said that the Berats given to the Patriarchs were evidence of in- 
ternational responsibility of Turkey to grant the privileges of the Patriarchate, 
as was sought to be argued by some jurists, especially Greeks. 


14 The Prophet Muhammed seemed to consider all mankind as divided into 
two opposing camps, namely, the “House of Islam” (Dar-ul-islam), and the 
“House of War,” that of all unbelievers (Dar ul Harp). He furthermore pro- 
vided that all conquered non-Moslems might live in peace under Moslem juris- 
diction by paying tribute (haradj). The Islamic teachings therefore, from the 
beginning, recognized the existence and independence of Christianity in a Mos- 
lem country and the freedom of the Christians to practice their religion, without 
the necessity to have recourse to the Islamic law when it is contrary to their reli- 
gious understanding. Eleftheriades, op. cit. supra, note 9, at 14-15. The 
Ottoman authorities were not competent to administer such laws, and the non- 

foslems had the right to appeal to their religious heads, the Mil’let Bashi (Head 
of the Nation — title also conferred to the Patriarch), who thus became, in a 
sense, political authority. While this had created some embarrassments to the 
Turkish authority, they were at the same time relieved of the more embarrassing 
obligation of assuming jurisdiction in matters foreign to Moslem law and usage. 
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The regime of Muhammed the Conqueror has important bearing on 
the status of the Patriarchate. For centuries, after Muhammed, the 
Patriarchs referred to his regime to justify the existence of their privi- 
leges. But the reason which prompted him to grant those privileges 
was a matter of considerable conflict of opinion.** For instance, it was 
sought to be argued that Turks granted them for political reasons lest 
the union of the Churches should rouse European sentiments against 
them. But it is more reasonable to consider the reasons as based purely 
on religious considerations, even more so when the Conqueror granted 
similar privileges to the Armenian Patriarch and even to the Grand 
Rabbi at a time when the Jews were being persecuted in Christian 
Europe.*® 


The Greek Patriarchate was soon recognized by Turkey as the rep- 
resentative authority of all the Christian subjects of the Ottoman Em- 


The solution to the problem reached by Sultan Muhammed, by granting immuni- 
ties from jurisdiction to his non-Moslem subjects, may therefore be considered 
on the whole as wise and satisfactory. 


The Sheriat, or sacred law of Islam, guarantees the right of the non-Moslem 
in Moslem lands to practice their religion, not only in their ritual aspects but 
also to matters like marriage, inheritance laws, education, religious endowments, 
etc. It further enjoins that non-Moslems must be subject to their own authorities 
in these matters. These rights were from ancient times exercised by the Ecu- 
menical Patriarchs of Constantinople, as well as by the Patriarchs at Jerusalem 
and Alexandria, on behalf of the Orthodox communicants in the Ottoman Em- 
‘pire, down to March 2, 1919. Not only the Greek but also the Armenian Patri- 
archate and the Grand Rabbinate of Turkey enjoyed from the beginning similar 
privileges. 

15 Jd. at 6-7. When Muhammed occupied Constantinople, he found existent 
all over the Byzantine Empire a system of immunity for the foreigners. Every 
nation under that Empire had the right to have its own jurisprudence, laws and 
judiciary. Thus the Venetian had the Bali, the Genuish the Podesta, the Ragu- 
sian the Console, and the Moslem the Cadi. The Conqueror preserved the same 
system and applied it to the Byzantines. Therefore, it was argued, one of the 
main reasons for the privileges of the Church was the existing international law 
at the time of the conquest. But it may be pointed out that since through the 
privileges of the Church only the relations between the subjects of the same 
state, namely the Ottoman Empire, were regulated, the rules of international 
law, if at all thought of, could not possibly have been applied in this matter. 
See an analysis of the subject in Eleftheriades, op. cit. supra at 33-47. 


16 It is significant that the sentiments of Christian Europe were not a whit 
roused when the Patriarchs were subject to untold sufferings at the hands of the 
Turks. Records reveal that even when the Patriarchs were hanged, there were no 
protests from Christian Europe. 
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pire.’ The office of the Patriarch * discharged functions both religious 
and secular. It organized education; it dealt with such civil matters as 
marriage, wardship, inheritance, registration of births and deaths; and 
had courts of justice covering substantially the field of civil law. At a 
time when the Ottoman Empire extended far and wide, bringing within 
its ambit heterogenous nations, the above system proved very conve- 
nient. But eventually, when the Christian nations of that Empire one 
by one attained their independence, this system gradually became an 
anachronism.*® In the case of the Ecumenical Patriarchate it was al- 
leged by some Turks and foreigners that in the new national Turkish 
State there was no place for such an institution, particularly as the 
holder of the office was generally believed to be the chief center of the 
political agitation which hampered the Turks in their national struggle 
with Greece.” 


It is not certain that the Ecumenical Patriarchate had ever engaged 
itself in political agitation against Turkey. It seems nevertheless true, 
that when some of the Great Powers after the first world war exam- 
ined the possibility of detaching Constantinople from Turkey, the then 
Patriarch expressed his enthusiasm for the idea of encouraging the in- 
ternationalization of the old city. This may be the only instance of the 
exercise by the Patriarchate of some kind of political activity hostile to 


the Ottoman Empire. During the entire period of more than five centu- 
ries in which the Patriarchate existed side by side with the Ottoman 
Empire, the activities of the Patriarchate were not on any occasion sub- 
ject to scrutiny or complaint by the Turkish authorities. Except in the 
one instance mentioned above, the Patriarchate never failed in its loyalty 
to the Ottoman Empire. Though Gregory V, the Patriarch, was hanged 


17 Before the resurrection of independent Balkan states in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the Turkish Government was accustomed to classify its Christian subjects 
by their common religion rather than by their distinctive races. 

The Ecumenical Patriarchate at Constantinople had ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
not only over all the Greeks (except those of Cyprus, whose Archbishop has been 
head of an autocephalous Church since the Council of Ephesus in a.p. 431, and 
enjoys the privilege of signing his name in red ink), but also over the Serbs, 
Bulgarians, Roumanians and Albanians. 

18 Ever since 1453 the Patriarch had been an official of the Sultan’s Govern- 
ment. In later days, since the introduction of constitutional government at Con- 
stantinople, the heads of the non-Moslem communities in the Ottoman Empire, 
of which the Ecumenical Patriarch was the most important, had been officials 
of the Ministry of Justice in the Sultan’s Cabinet. This historic relationship, how- 
ever, was broken off by the Patriarchate on March 9, 1919, in a note which drew 
a protest from the Ottoman Government. 

19 2 Survey of International Affairs 267 (1925). 

20 See also p. 22 infra. 
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in 1821 after the Greek insurrection, the execution, as a matter of fact, 
was not the result of any personal responsibility of the Patriarch for 
the insurrection. On the other hand, out of a deep sense of loyalty to 
the Government, the Patriarch had even advocated the excommunica- 
tion of those Ottoman subjects who took part in the insurrection. 
Gregory V was executed as he was deemed to be the head of the 
Greek nation (Mil’le Baschi), recognized as such by the Ottoman 
Government.”* 

When the Caliphate was abolished in March, 1924, there was a 
strong popular demand in Turkey for expelling also the heads of the 
foreign religious communities.*” Nevertheless the Turkish Government 


21 “No proof of disloyalty on the part of the Patriarch could be derived from 
the events which occurred during the last war... . One must bear in mind the 
great turmoil in men’s consciences to which a cataclysm such as the war had 
given rise, and it would be both unjust and dangerous to judge the future on the 
basis of the past.” E. Veniselos, Lausanne Conference, 1 Turkey, CMD, No. 
1814 at 322 (1923). The future shows that the Patriarchate has ever since ab- 
stained from any political activity. Now it seems certain that since its powers 
are confined to only religious matters, it will continue as a strictly religious insti- 
tution. But during the critical years after the first world war, the Patriarchate 
found itself enmeshed in the antagonism between the Great Powers and between 
Greece and Turkey. 

Meletios IV, the then Patriarch, who was involving himself in political prop- 
aganda, was soon the object of a demonstration by a riotous mob, which forced 
its way into the Phanar. Meletios withdrew from Constantinople on July 10, 
1923, proceeding to Salonica and a suggestion was put forward at the time, that 
the Patriarchate might be transferred to that city. Such an idea, however, did 
not commend itself either to Greeks or to other Orthodox Churches. An acri- 
monious controversy was closed by the abdication of Meletios, which was com- 
municated to the Holy Synod on November 10, 1923, the prelate himself retir- 
ing to a monastery on Mount Athos. 

The election of his successor Gregorios VII, who was enthroned on Decem- 
ber 13, 1923, was a turbulent one. Papa Eftim, whe was nominally head of the 
so-called Turkish Orthodox Church of Anatolia [a small community which main- 
tained that the Greeks of Asia Minor were in fact only Christianized Turks}, led 
a violent opposition to the new Patriarch. Papa Eftim immediately after the 
election forcibly occupied the Phanar, drove out five Archbishops of the Holy 
Synod, and called upon the elected Patriarch Gregory to resign the Throne. Fi- 
nally the Turkish Government intervened and forced Eftim to leave the building, 
because, in fact, he was merely an adventurer, whose exploits were undertaken 
with an eye to his own advantage. See The Manchester Guardian, December 10, 
1923, p. 9 col. 3. 

22 Mustafa Kemal stated to a newspaper correspondent that “now that the 
Caliphate had been suppressed, it would be necessary also to suppress the Ecu- 
menical Patriarchate, the Armenian Patriarchate and the Grand Rabbinate. Pub- 
lic opinion could not tolerate this continued existence under a Republican Gov- 
ernment of such institutions which have acquired temporal privileges entirely 
foreign to their religious character.” The Times (London), May 6, 1924, p. 13 
col. 3. 
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observed the pledges given at Lausanne and Gregorios “achieved the 
feat, equalled by few of his predecessors in his holy office, of dying in 
harness.” ** Gregorios died on November 16, 1924, and on December 
17, Mgr. Constantine VI Arapoghlu was elected to succeed him. 


Ill 


The question which deserves consideration now is, whether the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate has any international status, or if, constituted 
as it is by its very nature as an entity devoid of all real and effective 
political authority, it can enjoy a primordial prerogative of an institu- 
tion of international interest. 

The interest of the Great Powers for the protection of the Christian 
subjects in the Ottoman Empire was expressed in various bilateral or 
multilateral treaties of those Powers with Turkey. But until the eight- 
eenth century those treaties did not provide a strong guarantee for the 
Christians.** But from 1740, treaty rights arising from capitulations were 
made perpetual, and hence, were not subject to further modification by 
succeeding Sultans. An important example was the treaty of Kutschuk- 
Kainardji, of July 16, 1774. Under Article 7 of this treaty, the Sublime 
Porte “promises to protect constantly the Christian religion and churches 
and allow the ministers of Russia at Constantinople to make representa- 
tion on their behalf.” ** This most important provision gave to Russia 
for the first time a preferential right of protection of Christian “rayas,” 
not conceded to any other Christian Power and a right of intervention 
on behalf of all the Christian population, which in effect amounted to 
a right of interference in the domestic affairs of the Ottoman Empire.”® 


23 2 Survey, op. cit. supra at 269. In 472 years, 105 Patriarchs had been de- 
posed by the Porte, twenty-seven forced to abdicate, and others imprisoned, be- 
headed, strangled, or hanged. Only about ten had died natural deaths in the 
Phanar. Id. at note 2. 

24The Turkish theory was that a treaty could be in force only during the 
life of the Sultan who signed it, as a kind of modus vivendi or temporary truce 
with unbelievers (soulh). 

25 Hertslet, 3 The Map of Europe by Treaty 2011 (1875). 

26 “De 14,” as M. Sorel says, “pour la Russie l’obligation de s’immiscer dans 
les affaires interieures de la Turquie, chaque fois que les interéets des chretiens 
l'exige.” Sorel, La Question d’Orient au XVIII® Siécle 262 (1889). 

Obviously Article 7 deals with the Christians of the Orthodox rite, because 
Christians of the Catholic rite were already under the protection of France and 
Austria, by the Capitulations that the Sultan had granted them, or by the treaties 
concluded between the Sublime Porte and those Powers. Protestants were also 
under the effective protectorate of the Protestant Powers (England, Prussia, 
United Netherlands). It was in that sense that Russia construed the stipulation 
of Article 7. See C. L. Papadopoulos, “Les Priviléges du Patriarchat Oecu- 
ménique.” Thése pour le Doctorat 141 (1924). 
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Russia never in the future, up until the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, failed to call for the implementation of these provisions.*” Her 
intervention for such an enforcement became its fixed diplomatic policy 
with rather useful results for her beneficiaries, but not always free of 
political pursuances and selfishness. The Sultan, conscious sometimes 
of the inferiority of his military force, temporarily recognized the right 
for the Russian ambassador to intervene on their behalf. At any rate 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate became the most authentic representative 
Christian authority in the Ottoman Empire, the center of a great antag- 
onism among the Great Powers and the field of a struggle for uncov- 
ered or conflicting pursuits. Protection of Christian minorities by the 
Great Powers, mistreatment of those minorities by Turks, keen political 
interest of Russia for the capture of Constantinople, and especially of 
the throne of the Ecumenical Patriarchate, and rivalry of England and 
other powers towards Russia, all these facts had a great influence on 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate which had to suffer or benefit depending 
on the particular situation.” 


The Law of Hatt-i Hiimayiin and the Subsequent Treaties 





Under the law of Hatt-i Himayiin*®* of February 18, 1856, the rela- 
tions between Church and State were regulated *° and a promise of an 
international character was given by Turkey. The promise given by the 
Sublime Porte, to respect the privileges of the Christians, was officially 
communicated by her to the Great Powers. Thus, under this law and the 
Treaty of Paris of the same year, the privileges of the Christians in Tur- 





















27 This right of Russia to be considered as protector of the Orthodox Church, 
was also recognized in the treaties of Ainali-Konak of 1779; Jassy of 1792; 
Bucharest of 1812; Adrianople of 1829. 


28 Beginning with the treaty of Kutschuk Kainardji, Turkey had made nu- 
merous treaties with European powers in which she agreed to respect the rights 
of Christian minorities and to allow a certain amount of supervision by the pow- 
ers to secure this end, but she has blithely violated every one of the treaties, gen- 
erally when the jealousies of the powers were strong enough to prevent joint or 
individual action for the protection of these minorities. Thomas, One Hundred 
Years of the Monroe Doctrine 490 (1923). 

29 For the text of the law see Hertslet, 2 The Map of Europe by Treaty 1243- 
49 (1875); also Von Pischon, Die Verfassung der griechisch-orthodoxen Kirche 
in der Tiirkei, Ein Beitrag zu der neuen Kirchengeschichte des Orients: in Stu- 
dien und Kritiken pars. 272-273 (1864). 


80 This law established for the first time the system of the mixed civil (not 
religious) courts, consisting of Christians and Moslems, in which, contrary to 
the practice until that time, Christians were allowed as witnesses. They were 
sworn in accordance with their religion. 
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key became a subject of international interest and character. Moreover, 
during the period following the Treaty of Paris, Christian Europe often 
intervened in the domestic affairs of Turkey, using as a pretext the pro- 
tection of Christian minorities. This incessant intervention of the 
European countries and the repeated assurances of protection by Turkey 
had created a customary international European law for the protection 
of those minorities**. 


Five years after the Hatt-i Hiimayiin, in 1861, there was issued 
a Vezirial Circular recalling to the local authorities the principles gov- 
erning the rules of successions among Christians, and containing a par- 
agraph, the faulty drafting of which was the cause of subsequent con- 
troversy, regarding their rights of testamentary disposition.** In the year 
1862, an important law regulating the privileges of the Orthodox com- 
munity was promulgated in spite of repeated protests from the Patri- 
archate. This statute having been looked upon with disfavor by the 
Patriarchate from the very beginning, no attempt ever was made by the 
Patriarch to further its objectives. The statute, designed to be a measure 
of secularization, created a Mixed Council composed of four Metro- 
politans and eight lay representatives with jurisdiction to try questions 
relating to successions referred to it by the parties and authority to de- 
cide the validity of wills. But matters such as marriage, divorce, ali- 
mony, and those relating to the discipline of the clergy, were left to the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Patriarch in Synod, a purely clerical 
tribunal.** 


After the Hatt-i Himaytin was passed, the Ecumenical Patriarchate 
was continually reorganized to keep in harmony with the pace of the 
new developments which were going on in Turkey. The next stage of 
reorganization of the Patriarchate came in 1908. In that year the Patri- 
archate was deprived of its capacity to represent the Orthodox Chris- 
tian elements in Turkey te the Government of Sultan.** Subsequently 
the Convention of Lausanne circumscribed the powers of the Patri- 


31 Eleftheriades, op. cit. supra note 9, at 211. 
82 Bertram, op. cit. supra at 137. 


83 At one time the Patriarch had undoubtedly a certain limited criminal juris- 
diction, not only over his clergy, but even over lay members of his communion. 
What was the extent of this jurisdiction and how it originated is not easy to say. 
With the law of 1862 it finally disappeared. While it survived, the Patriarch 
executed his own judgments and maintained his own prison. 

84 After the adoption of the second Constitution of Turkey in 1909, some of 
the so-called Young Turks upheld the assimilation of the minorities within Tur- 


key. The confusion and persecution of Christians which followed led to the 
Balkan war. 
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archate to religious matters, with the only exception of matters relating 
to marriage and divorce. But the introduction of a system of civil mar- 
riage in Turkey on October 6, 1926, ultimately displaced even that last 
vestige of its political and judicial powers. Today it fulfills its purpose 
as a purely religious institution. 


But in any attempt to define the status of the Patriarchate, it would 
be proper to take into consideration some of the important international 
treaties which followed the Treaty of Paris, such as the two protocols 
of London and the Treaty of Berlin. Under those treaties Turkey was 
clearly obliged to protect its Christian subjects, and the whole relation 
between her and its Christian minorities and the other Powers was based 
on the principles of the international law, as developed in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries.* 


85 The protocol of London of January 7, 1871, signed by the representatives 
of Germany, Austria-Hungary, Great Britain, Italy, Russia, and Turkey, con- 
tained the following provision: “It is an essential principle of international law 
that no power can absolve itself from the obligations of a treaty, nor modify its 
stipulations, except in pursuance of the assent of the contracting parties by virtue 
of an amicable agreement.” Ravndal, The Origin of the Capitulations and of the 
Consular Institution 49 (1921). The protocol is significant in view of the pro- 
vision of the Koran which permits a true believer to release himself from con; 
tracts with a non-Moslem even without notice. In another protocol signed at 
London in March 31, 1877, the Great Powers informed Turkey that “if the con- 
dition of the Christian subjects of the Sultan should not be improved . . . they 
think it right to declare that such a state of affairs would be incompatible with 
their interests and those of Europe in general. In such cases they reserve to them- 
selves to consider in common as to the means which they may deem best fitted 
to secure the well-being of the Christian populations, and the interests of the 
general peace.” The Duke of Argyll, 1 The Eastern Question 398 (1879). We 
can clearly see in the wording of the above provision the kind of responsibility 
that the Great Powers undertook, and which is quite similar to the broad respon- 
sibilities of the League of Nations and the United Nations, where the protection 
of religious minorities falls into the framework of the system devised for the 
maintenance of the peace and security of the world. 


In the Treaty of Berlin of July 13, 1878, Turkey gave new and fresh assur- 
ances for the protection of non-Moslem religion in her territory. Art. 62 of the 
treaty provides that “ The Sublime Porte having expressed the intention to main- 
tain the principle of religious liberty (See Hatt-i Himayiim, p. 19 et seq. supra) 
and give it the widest scope, the contracting parties take note of this spontaneous 
declaration... . The freedom and outward exercise of all forms of worship are 
assured to all, and no hindrance shall be offered either to the hierarchical organ- 
ization of the various communions or to their relations with their spiritual 
chiefs.” Hertslet, 4 The Map of Europe by Treaty 2796-7 (1891). Finally, Tur- 
key undertakes in the same treaty to maintain all the provisions of the ee of 
Paris of 1856 and the Treaty of London of 1871, if they are not abrogated by 
the stipulations of the present treaty (Art. 63). Id. at 2798. 
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Following the first world war the treaty of peace between the Al- 
lied Powers and Turkey was signed at Sévres, on August 10, 1920.** 
That treaty contained particularly heavy terms for Turkey and especially 
strict provisions regarding the protection of the minorities.** But the 
Allies had been prepared to make concessions ever since the failure of 
the Treaty of Sévres first became apparent. In March, 1922, the min- 
isters of the Allied Powers at Paris had proposed substantial departures 
from the Treaty of Sévres in a note that was almost apologetic in tone. 
Two great objectives were, however, retained — protection of Christian 
minorities and freedom of the straits. Finally during the peace negotia- 
tions in 1922-23, there was suggested, among other things, the protec- 
tion of religious and racial minorities in Turkey. While the protection 
of minorities was viewed favorably, unalterable opposition to the tra- 
ditional policy of the capitulations was declared and upon this rock the 
conference broke. 


IV 


The question of the Ecumenical Patriarchate was dramatically 
raised at the Peace Conference of Lausanne. The retention of the seat 
of the Patriarchate in Constantinople was the subject of a lengthy and 
interesting discussion in the sub-commission on Exchange of Popula- 
tions.** The main stumbling block for the progress of the negotiations 
during the Lausanne Conference was the insistence of Turkey that the 
Patriarchate must be removed from Turkey. This move by Turkey 
naturally met with great oppesition from all the delegations. The 
British were mindful of the repercussions such a drastic measure would 
have in the entire Christian world. They maintained that apart from 
wounding the religious sentiments, especially of the Orthodox, such 
removal would be likely to produce a most painful impression in Eng- 
land and elsewhere.* 


86 For the text see 15 A.T.I.L. 179-295 (suppl. 1921). 

87 The provisions of the treaty were drawn up by the Allies and signed by 
the Turkish representatives, but never ratified by the Parliament. The treaty pro- 
vides for religious freedom, but this provision had not the saving clause regard- 
ing “public order and public morals.” The penalties for any interference with 
religious freedom were to be “The same whatever may be the creed concerned” 
(Art. 141). The prerogatives and immunities granted by the Sultans to racial 
minorities were to be respected, and any abrogations by the new government 
were to be null and void. (Art. 149). 

88 The Sub-Committee met on December 2, 1922, under the presidency of 
Mr. Montagna of Italy. See Lausanne Conference, 1 Turkey, CMD, No. 1814 
at 328-337 (1923). 

89 Jd. at 333. 
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The delegate from France was not less vociferous in his protests. 
The removal of the Patriarch, the French delegate said, would leave 
the entire Orthodox community without its spiritual leader, since he 
is also Archbishop of Constantinople.” The United States delegate 
pointed out the formidable public opinion in America in favor of the 
retention of the Ecumenical Patriarchate.“ 


The Turkish delegation * presented to the Sub-Commission a writ- 
ten declaration in which it was maintained, among other things, that the 
clergy and its hierarchical leader must not in the future concern them- 
selves with any but purely spiritual matters. They also maintained that 
the Patriarchate must be transferred to some place outside the frontiers 
of Turkey. They further questioned the raison d’étre of the institution, 
since, according to them, it had always been a political organ, and such 
an organ, they maintained, ceased to exist, when the political privileges 
which it formally enjoyed and the organic institutions which depended 
on it have been abolished.** The same delegation at another meeting 
of the Sub-Commission alleged that the Patriarchate had constantly in- 
dulged and would continue to indulge in political activities, and it, 
therefore, demanded its removal from Constantinople. They further 
alleged that the hostile contact of the Patriarchate during the last war 
convinced them beyond doubt that its continuance in Constantinople 
would only lead to further disturbances. They suggested as a solution 
the transfer of the Patriarchate to Mount Athos,** where it could ex- 
ercise its spiritual influence over the Orthodox world. 


The participation by Greece in any agreement for removal of the 
Patriarchate, the Greek delegation thought, would not have any legal 
basis, since the institution in question was Turkish and not Greek. * 
The Greek delegation pointed out the legal basis of the claim of the 
Greeks in Turkey, apart from religion and sentimental considerations. 
The recognition of the rights of the Greeks dated back to the earliest 
times — a recognition in effect of the fundamental religious difference 
between the victor and the vanquished. Since Sheriat law, an exclu- 
sively Moslem religious law, could not be made applicable to the Chris- 
tian, the Sultan recognized the legal right of the Christians to be gov- 
erned by their own Canonical law, under the spiritual leadership of 


 Tbid. 

4 Ibid. 

42 Meeting of December 16, 1922. 
48 CMD at 333 op. cit. supra. 

44 Monastery in Greece. 

45 CMD at 336 op. cit. supra. 

46 Jd. at 333. 
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the Ecumenical Patriarch who alone has the divine authority (jure 
canonico et facto) to administer such laws. Furthermore, the Patri- 
archate, whose historic seat was Constantinople,*’ had been set up by 
the decrees of the second and fourth Ecumenical Councils, which 
formed the basis of the Canonical law of all Churches. It was also ir- 
removable, and only the Ecumenical Council would give a decision on 
its maintenance or removal. The decisions, therefore, of a political con- 
ference in such matters could have no legal effect.** Finally, the delega- 
tion of the United States expressed the desire shown by a great part of 
American public opinion in favor of the retention of the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate at Constantinople*® and associated themselves with the 
British viewpoint.” 


The Sub-Commission failed to bring about any measure of agree- 
ment between the two powers on this question, and invited the earnest 
attention of the Commission to this regrettable fact. 


Commission and the Patriarchate 


The Territorial and Military Commission discussed the question of 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate at its meeting of January 10, 1923. Lord 


47 Whether the seat of the Patriarchate was at Constantinople or not, the 
same delegate pointed out, to the Orthodox world the Patriarch would always 
be considered as the Archbishop of Constantinople. He also, till the proclama- 
tion of the Constitution (it was adopted on April 20, 1924), was the head of 
the Greek nation in Turkey, and, his powers having been confirmed by the 
Berats given by the Turkish Government, he held the rank of vizier in the hier- 
archy of the officials of the State. He finally must be of Turkish nationality. It 
may be pointed out that the last-mentioned requirement exists even today. 

48 CMD at 334 op. cit. supra. 

49 Id. at 333. 


50 The British delegation read the following declaration at the meeting of 
December 3, 1922: “. . . I have received his Lordship’s formal instructions to 
declare once more that he could not agree to any proposal aiming at the removal 
of the Ecumenical Patriarchate from Constantinople. . . . It would be unjust 
to prejudice in any way the rights and the purely spiritual jurisdiction which be- 
long to the Ecumenical Patriarch as primate of the Orthodox Churches and as 
head of the Orthodox Church in Turkey.” Id. at 335. 


51 Lord Gurzon was in the chair. Speaking to the Commission he said: 
“. . . We had a very strong pronouncement from the chief American delegate, 
showing far away in the United States great importance is attached to this ques- 
tion. Since I have been here I have been overwhelmed every day with letters and 
telegrams from all sorts of people all over the world, but none of them are more 
frequent or more full of profound feeling and conviction than those which I 
receive about the Patriarchate.” Id. at 319. 
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Gurzon, the chairman, proposed™ that this institution would remain 
in Constantinople deprived in the future of its political and administra- 
tive character and remaining a purely religious institution. Thus there 
would not be any reason for the Turkish delegation to fear that the 
Patriarchate would use its powers for political purposes.** 


Mr. Diamandy of Roumania reminded the Commission that the 
Roumanian Church, being independent and autocephalous, was con- 
nected with the Ecumenical Patriarchate by spiritual bonds only. He 
also pointed out that the religious conscience of the Roumanian people 
would be wounded if arbitrary methods were employed against the 
Patriarchate, which had been established at Constantinople for 
centuries.™ 


Mr. Rakitch of Yugoslavia pointed out that this institution had al- 
ways played a most important part in the moral development of a cer- 
tain portion of the human race. To many generations the Patriarchate 
had given guidance and assistance in matters of Christian morality in 
daily life. Its removal would create a great moral void and it would 
stir the conscience of people of all religions. It would leave the blemish 
on the Turkish state to be the only one in the world to deny a proper 
place to a venerable Christian institution dating back many centuries 
with an uninterrupted record of activity in the cause of civilization and 
moral beneficence, even in the remote times of intolerance and religious 
persecution.°® 


Mr. Veniselos of Greece, in reply to the argument of the Turkish 
delegation that the Patriarchate would always exercise political activity, 
pointed out that the institution in question had existed side by side with 
the Ottoman Empire for five centuries, and that this was the first occa- 
sion on which the Turkish Government had found cause to complain of 
its action.®* As to the political privileges of the Patriarchate, he agreed 


52 The heads of the French, Roumanian, Yugoslavian, and Greek delegations 
profoundly agreed with his proposal. Id. at 319-328. 

58 Id. at 319. 

54 Jd. at 320. 

55 Jd. at 321. 

56 There were occasions when the Patriarchate stood with the Ottoman Em- 
pire against Russia and other Powers. This fact is indicated by many diplomatic 
documents and correspondences. Mr. Stramankoff, at the head of the Foreign 
Office of St. Petersburg, in a letter to Navikow, Russian Ambassador at Vienna, 
dated December 20, 1872, said: ““You have no doubt learnt the last decision as 
to the sequestration of the property belonging to the Church of Jerusalem: al- 
though rather late in the day, this measure will be none the less a good lesson to 
our religious opponents. The Greeks, let us hope, will understand the utter mad- 
ness of their attacks upon Russia and the Bulgarians, particularly when they see 
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upon their abolishment, pointing out that it was the Turkish Govern- 
ment itself that had once considered it desirable to grant the rights and 
privileges which were not at issue. It was up to the Turkish Govern- 
ment alone to deprive the Patriarch of his political authority as the head 
of the Greek nation, and to abrogate all provisions in the law giving the 
Patriarch political powers.** Mr. Veniselos, furthermore, reminded the 
Commission that the demand of the Turkish delegation went beyond 
the terms of the Angora Pact, which recognized that the non-Moslem 
minorities were entitled to the same guarantees as those granted to 
minorities by the European treaties. The Turkish Government, in its 
reply to the note from the Allied Governments of the September 23, 
1922, had moreover once more undertaken to give these guarantees to 
the non-Moslem minorities. This was one of the conditions on which 
the Greek Government had consented to evacuate Eastern Thrace in 
favor of Turkey."® 


Ismet Pasha ®® of Turkey made reference before the Commission to 
the assurances given by the Allied and Greek delegations that the Patri- 
archate would refrain from activities of a political or administrative 
character, and would confine itself to purely religious activities. “With 
a view of giving a supreme proof of the conciliatory disposition of the 
delegation over which he presided, Ismet Pasha withdrew this proposal 
under the conditions just stated by him, and in reliance on the assurances 
of which he had already taken note.” ® Lord Gurzon, the Chairman of 
the Commission, was certain that the Commission would have received 


the throne of the Ecumenical Patriarch, in whom they take so much pride, 
dependent upon the good will of a man like Khalil, who incites them against 
us in order the better to indulge his own animosity.” Lord Montagu, Foreign 
Policy: England and the Eastern Question 143 (1877). General Ignatieu, Rus- 
sian Ambassador at Constantinople, writing to the Russian Ambassador at 
Vienna emphasized: “. . . It is certainly true that the fanatics of the Patriarchate 
make the task that he has undertaken very easy. . . . I have written lately to our 
Consuls to withdraw all subsidies and assistance to Greek churches and schools. 
Perhaps by this means their eyes will be opened.” Jd. at 151. 

57 E.g. Those provisions in the law of vilayets which made the Patriarch a 
member ex officio of certain councils; or those in the electoral law which con- 
ferred on him the right to supervise the drawing up of electoral lists. 

58 CMD at 324 op. cit. supra. 

59 He is identical with Ismet Inénii, the later President of the Turkish Re- 

ublic. 
. 60 CMD at 327 op. cit. supra. The way to this concession was paved by the 
return of Hassan Bey, a prominent member of the Turkish delegation, who had 
been sent back to Ankara for definite instructions, bearing authority to make 
concessions on this and other points. 

“This concession is probably part of the price paid for yesterday's surrender 
of the Allies in the minorities controversy. . . . Americans may feel satisfaction 
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with great satisfaction the intimation contained in Ismet Pasha’s last 
sentence, that the Turkish delegation ‘renounced the project of requir- 
ing the departure of the Patriarch from Constantinople.” * 


This renunciation by Turkey might not be binding on her under in- 
ternational law, if it is considered as the only basis for the Patriarchate’s 
retention in Constantinople. But this renunciation is simply a fresh rec- 
ognition of a previously existing situation according to which Turkey 
is obliged to retain the Patriarchate there under a series of international 
agreements with other Powers, under the general rules of International 
Law concerning the protection of minorities, and under her own na- 
tional laws and Constitution. This obligation would have to be main- 
tained with or without the above renunciation. 


HARVARD Law SCHOOL 


because the Greek Patriarch remains in Constantinople.” N.Y. Times, January 
11, 1923, p. 1, col. 3. 

Therefore the storm of protest from all over the world for the desired re- 
movai of the Ecumenical Patriarchate which, it was contended, would be like 
the expulsion of the Pope from Rome, gave the conference initiative to force the 
Turks to yield on that point. Lane, “Why Greeks and Turks Oppose Being Ex- 
changed,” 18 Current History 89 (April-September 1923). 

61 CMD at 327 op. cit. supra. 





TOYNBEE AND THE ORTHODOX CHRISTIAN 
SOCIETY 


By THE VERY REV. EUSEBIUS A. STEPHANOU 


We can be reasonably certain that the thirteen-volume work by the 
British historian, Arnold Toynbee, A Study of History, will probably be 
acclaimed as one of the monumental works in the field of history in all 
the twentieth century. Its importance does not lie in the assumption 
that it is a unique addition to our shelf of history books, but rather that 
it represents a fresh interpretation of history. In Toynbee we do not 
have mere history, but rather a philosophy of history, indeed, a final 
moral of all history for the crucial age of contemporary Western Civi- 
lization. His work can be regarded as a timely contribution to the solu- 
tion of the problems that perplex the modern world. This appears to be 
his ultimate purpose: to show that the Western world can discover 
from its own history what will save it from global conflict and the in- 
evitable result of total destruction. 


But why should Toynbee engage the special attention of the Ortho- 
dox Church and call for an evaluation from this quarter of Christen- 
dom? Is there any good reason why the Orthudox Church should pass 
judgment on his A Study of History? It is not so much the moral 
philosophy that the Orthodox student is interested in, as it is the fact 
that the writer takes into serious account the Orthodox Church in its 
cultural manifestation. Indeed, the most significant mark of his work, 
from the standpoint of the Orthodox Church, is the revealing fact that 
he gives unquestionable recognition to the “Orthodox Christian Soci- 
ety,” as distinct and separate from “Western Society,” however true it 
may be that he refers to them as “twin societies.” 


Toynbee reminds us of a truth forgotten even within Orthodoxy, 
that “Western Society” is not alone as a civilization of Europe, and that 
the West cannot be identified with what is commonly known as ‘“West- 
ern Civilization.” Western Society is not the only claimant to the title 
of “European Civilization.” The Orthodox Christian Society is unequiv- 
ocally asserted as a distinct civilization in terms which prove Toynbee 
unique in this respect. He re-affirms the truth, lost in oblivion, that the 
Orthodox Christian Society is the cultural expression of the Orthodox 
Church. 
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A serious difficulty arises, however, when we come to Toynbee’s am- 
biguity as to the reality of the continuity of the Orthodox Christian So- 
ciety. In fact, he has been regarded by some as the leader of the “‘anti- 
Byzantium school,” and this study will consider some of his statements 
which seem to betray his denial of the continuity of the Orthodox Chris- 
tian Society of Byzantium. The Orthodox student cannot remain indif- 
ferent to such a thesis which would cast doubt on the genuine continuity 
of Orthodox Society, since the claims of Orthodoxy to absolute truth 
really rest on the concept of continuity. To deny continuity is to deny 
the very credentials on which the whole of her pretension to uniqueness 
rests. Complacency in this regard would be disastrous for the Orthodox 
Church. Since the Orthodox Church claims that she is the authentic 
and true Church of history, because she can trace her origin back to 
Christ and the Apostles in an unbroken continuity, then the unbroken 
continuity of the Christ-centered Civilization with which she identifies 
herself must be evidence of its own authenticity and uniqueness. 


We must be vigilant especially when Toynbee likens Western So- 
ciety to Orthodox Christian Society. Occasionally, it appears as if nei- 
ther represents an unbroken continuity of the Graeco-Roman Empire. 
The “cradle of our Western Society,” he points out, is not the Graeco- 
Roman Empire but rather the “interregnum” which falls between the 
“disappearance” of the Graeco-Roman Society in A.D. 410, when the 
Goths overran Italy and there emerged the Carolingian dynasty. We 
cannot disagree that in 800 Charlemagne failed to restore the Roman 
Empire and that it was the ghost of the Roman Empire that he revived. 
However, in his anxiety to prove the Orthodox Christian Society a twin 
of Western Society, Toynbee searches for a parallel in the East and de- 
cides that Leo the Isaurian evoked the “ghost of the Roman Empire” 
in Byzantium in A.D. 720. The only difference is that ‘‘the Holy Roman 
Empire of the West faded away into the nullity of a ghost of a ghost” 
upon the death of Charlemagne.’ Of course, a ghost is more than a 
“ghost of a ghost.” At least, this much credit Toynbee would probably 
concede to the Empire in the East. Moreover, the author holds that it 
was a successful resuscitation on Orthodox Christian ground and 
“materialized into a substantial and efficient centralized state.’’? Yet, 
it is not at all simple to understand what is meant by a “ghost of a 
Roman Empire.” 


An “evocation of the Roman Empire” clearly implies that the Ro- 
man Empire had ceased to exist some time before Emperor Leo. At 


1 Arnold Toynbee, A Study of History (London: Oxford University Press, 
1948), III, 274. 
2 Op. cit., IV, 340. 
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what point are we to discern this supposed extinction? Although he 
plainly speaks of a “disappearance” of Graeco-Roman Society in the 
West which explains a subsequent revival, he does not explicitly refer 
to a similar “disappearance” in the East, despite the fact that he infers 
this. For, if there were a restoration of the ghost of the Roman Empire 
in the East, it is naturally assumed that it followed a “disappearance.” 
But it is sheer distortion of historical facts to say that the extinction of 
Hellenism in Italy in the fifth century during the invasions of the north- 
ern barbarians was paralleled by a similar cataclysm in the East. It is 
a fact of history that the eastern section of the empire withstood all the 
barbarian inroads and assimilated the Goths who remained within the 
borders. 


If a break in the history of the Roman Empire were ever possible, 
it would have probably occurred at the time of the transfer of the capital 
from Old Rome to Byzantium when Constantine allied the State with 
the Church, broke with the official religion of the past, and identified 
the fortunes of the Church with those of the State. If Toynbee can rec- 
ognize the continuity at this point, as he does, then it is curious that he 
contends that a break would occur after 400 centuries when Hellenism 
and the Roman Idea became fused into a permanent synthesis and con- 
solidated by the power of the Christian Faith. We can only agree with 
N. H. Baynes that “there is a break in the development of Western 
Europe which has no parallel in the Eastern Empire.” * Also, Constan- 
tine’s imperial authority was vested with divine sanction and the emperor 
was accepted as the anointed-one of God. This fact, coupled by the real- 
ity of the fusion of the Hellenic and Roman traditions, sealed the per- 
manence of the Byzantine or Eastern Roman Empire. The eternity and 
divinity of the one universal Church was shared by the one universal 
imperium. Attachment to the Church meant unquestionable loyalty to 
the State and vice versa. Toynbee himself admits that “religious alle- 
giance had remained the principal expression of social unity” * and, no 
doubt, he would agree that it was an expression of political unity, too. 
Hence, Toynbee is too eager to present the two societies as “twins” and 
seeks his end at the expense of historical accuracy. If Western Society 
is the “‘only intelligible field of historical study” according to his con- 
clusion, then it will not help him to acknowledge the unbroken con- 
tinuity of the Orthodox Christian Society. Lindsay rightly says that 
“Toynbee has no arguments; he has only prejudice.” ® 


The original “breakdown” of the Orthodox Christian Society is 


8.N. H. Baynes, The Byzantine Empire, p. 238. 
4 Op. cit., I, 34. 
® Lindsay, Byzantium into Europe, p. 465. 
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placed in the tenth century at the time of the Great Bulgaro-Roman 
War. Yet, on the other hand, it is asserted that the Orthodox Christian 
Society was “incorporated into the body social of our own Western Cul- 
ture since the beginning of the break-up of the old Ottoman Empire.” ® 
If a “breakdown” occurred in the tenth century, then there would not 
have been an Orthodox Christian Society in the nineteenth century to 
be incorporated into Western Society. These two views cannot be recon- 
ciled. This is only one of the several instances in which the writer is 
consistently inconsistent. First, the Orthodox Christian Society is “broken 
down” or is “moribund”; then it appears as a real, distinct society be- 
ing assimilated by the West. Toynbee is clear about the “restoration of 
the ghost of the Roman Empire” in the East. He repeatedly refers to it, 
as a basic assumption, and thus makes his position unambiguous as to 
the discontinuity of the empire in Byzantium. But the followng state- 
ment, to be sure, is incompatible with such a view. “The Eastern line 
whose capital was Constantinople did officially continue to rule a Ro- 
man Empire from A.D. 397 to A.D. 1453 without any formal break.’* 
This is an outright contradiction to his apparently fundamental position 
concerning the breakdown and death of the Orthodox Christian Society 
in the sixth and eleventh century. 





We must take a look at the interesting distinction drawn between 
Charlemagne’s “failure which saved the West’ and Leo’s success which 
“ruined the Orthodox Christian Society.” * The inference is that the 
freedom of the Church after Charlemagne’s abortive attempt to keep 
the Empire united was salutary to Western Society, while Leo’s success 
meant the ruin of the Orthodox Christian Society, perhaps because of 
the subordination of the Eastern Church to the Crown. Toynbee here 
grossly misinterprets the mission of the Church when he states that “‘the 
restoration of the empire (under Leo) was fatal to the development of 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate.” ® Again he assumes that the empire had 
disappeared before Leo’s time and that the Church was presumably 
functioning somewhat with a temporal purpose similar to that of the 
Papal Church. It is to be wondered what sort of development would 
Toynbee have wished the Patriarchate to have held? 


A further attempt is made to demonstrate the twin sistership of the 
two societies when he regards Patriarch Sergius of the seventh century 
as the Eastern counterpart of Pope Gregory the Great of the sixth cen- 
tury. But Sergius, in the author's judgment, does not quite match the 





6 Op. cit., IV, 79. 

7 Op. cit., IV, 328. 
8 Op. cit., IV, 323. 
9 Op. cit., IV, 335. 
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“excellence” of the Roman Pontiff (probably in establishing Papal ab- 
solutism). It is strange that Toynbee should give so little credit to 
Sergius and to all the Eastern Patriarchs who safeguarded the spiritual 
character of their authority and resisted all temptation for temporal ag- 
grandizement. “Sergius failed in Orthodox Christendom to lay the 
foundations of a social structure of the same grandeur as the Western 
Republica Christiana that was conceived and inaugurated by Greg- 
ory.” 7° Our author betrays his distorted sense of values when he finds 
“grandeur” in the social structure of the Papal West. 


Although Toynbee appears to believe in the total disappearance of 
Hellenism in the fifth century, he gives us further reason to believe that 
he accepts the continuity of Hellenism in the East. In fact, he speculates 
on the position of Hellenism in the Orthodox Christian Society. He 
expresses regret at the fact that in the East there is no counterpart to the 
Renaissance of the West. It is a mistake when he thinks that Hellenism 
could have served as a “‘stimulus” in the East. It was rather Christianity 
that was a stimulus to Hellenism, which reached its stage of bankruptcy 
in the age just subsequent to the birth of Christ. How could Hellenism 
stimulate that which proved to be its own stimulant? Besides, Helle- 
nism was always part of the Christian heritage of Byzantium. It was 
impossible to have a Renaissance in the East, for Hellenism had long 
since finished its part. It had never been estranged from the Church, 
as occurred in the West at the time of Gregory the Great. The pagan 
elements were purged from the Hellenism which was fused with Chris- 
tianity. It was the contemplative strain of the Hellenic tradition whict 
especially found itself at home in the Christian East, and which allic. 
itself with the Christian Faith. Rationalism and scholasticism, which in 
the West caused intellectual confusion, played no part in the East. 
Toynbee is mistaken in taking Hellenism as an “incubus” in the Ortho- 
dox Christian Society. There was nothing to fear in Hellenism, for it 
was the legacy of antiquity baptized in the Christian Faith. Hellenism 
had long since offered its service to the cause of the Faith, especially in 
the early centuries of the dogmatic controversies when Greek philosophy 
was put to use for the most adequate articulation of the truths of divine 
revelation. Hellenism could hardly have “inspired” Orthodox Christen- 
dom, since it had always been subordinated to the Christian Faith which 
represented final truth and the final justification of Hellenism. It 
should be remembered that it was Christianity that inspired Hellenism 
and not vice versa, since Christianity was a new religion with vitality 
derived from its divine origin which appeared as a rival and successor 


10 Op. cit., IV, 335. 
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to Hellenism. Hellenism can never inspire Christianity which is in itself 
the source of all inspiration and unlimited power. It is a misinterpreta- 
tion of events to hold that Hellenism during the Renaissance was a 
“potent mental tonic’ which produced “its stimulating effect.” ** The 
course of events in Europe subsequent to the resurrection of the Hellenic 
genius (Scholasticism and the R@haissance) leads us to conclude that 
Hellenism “emancipated” from Christianity is productive of no good 
for the welfare of society. The tensions and disharmony between reason 
and faith which are the root of the age of Scholasticism, the Reforma- 
tion, and the Enlightenment were the inevitable outcome of the initial 
alienation of the Roman Church from Hellenism under Pope Gregory 
the Great. The Hellenism which finally made inroads into Western 
Europe in the twelfth century and thereafter originated from without 
the Church. The synthesis of Hellenism and Christianity, consummated 
in the East very early in the age of the Greek Fathers, was the object of 
a new endeavor in the West in the Middle Ages. The failure of the 
Schoolmen was an invitation to intellectual revolution. The “stimulat- 
ing effect” of Hellenism in the West was not “proper,” as Toynbee 
would have us believe. Consequently, it is totally unfounded to hold 
that “Orthodox Christendom actually prepared her pious cultural labor 
for her western sister's benefit.” Hellenism was not profiting the West; 
it released the forces of skepticism and rationalism, which, although 
they justly shook the foundations of Papal authority, created the evils of 
ideological and religious disunity and brought about the loss of cultural 
orientation. It is utterly false to say that the West turned Hellenism to 
“profitable account.” 


It appears that Toynbee is referring to the fall of Constantinople 
in 1453 when he writes that the Orthodox Christian Society “played 
the thankless part of the unprofitable servant who is ordered to be cast 
into outer darkness because he has hidden in the earth the talent, that 
has been given him to work with.” ** The Hellenism of the East which 
Toynbee characterizes as the “hoarded treasure’”’ was a Hellenism culti- 
vated and blossomed in a Christian framework, fulfilled and completed, 
so as to bring to the human spirit ultimate contentment which it never 
was able to give to the West. 


But now let us turn to Toynbee’s interpretation of the destruction 
of the Byzantine Empire. He speaks of the Turkish subjugation of the 
empire as the Pax Ottomanica which came to “fulfill a long-unsatisfied 
and urgent requirement of the Orthodox Christian Society.” ** There 


11 Op. cit., TV, 363. 
12 Op. cit., IV, 363. 
18 Op. cit., II, 27. 
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can be no doubt that under Ottoman rule Byzantine traditions were pre- 
served however dormant and inert, and were saved from the adulterat- 
ing influence of the cultural disruptions of the West, such as the Renais- 
sance, the Reformation, and the Enlightenment. As if by Divine Provi- 
dence the Orthodox Christian Society was ‘“‘put away,” so to speak, 
until they subsided in the nineteenth century. The Ottoman Empire 
probably accomplished what the Byzantine State would have been un- 
able to do in view of the fact that during the latter years of the Empire, 
it was eager to make overtures to the West for ecclesiastical union. 
Nonetheless, it is equally true that the Ottoman Empire was always an 
“alien and an odious power whose heavy yoke was only worn under 
sheer compulsion.” 


The Pax Ottomanica is regarded as the “‘last act in the history of the 
Orthodox Christian Society,” ** because it is believed that the “triumph 
of an alien civilization has been swallowing the moribund society and 
has incorporated its fabric into its own social tissue.’” Toynbee tries to 
build quite a case out of the fact of the Turkish absorption of Greek 
blood. ‘The Ottoman Turkish people,” he contends, “has grown into 
a nation out of a handful of refugees not by natural increase, but by 
assimilating the Orthodox Christian population.”*® As a result it is 
not true in Toynbee’s opinion that “Turks and Greeks or Moslems and 
Christians are what they are by reason of certain racial characteristics 
or indelible religious hall-marks.” ** The factor chiefly responsible for 
Greek absorption is the organizing of the Janissaries. “By 1598 there 
were 101,100 Janissaries and 150,000 ‘supernumeraries’ (engaged in 
trade). ** There can be little doubt that by means of the formation of 
the Janissaries much Greek blood was assimilated by the Turkish over- 
lords. This, however, does not warrant the contention in the least that 
the antithesis between Greek and Turk is no longer to be explicable in 
racial and religious terms. Far from it.’* Toynbee is guilty of over- 
simplifying the facts by applying his 2 priori law of “stimulus of penal- 
ization.” He believes that the common experience of being penalized 
on account of religion has been the governing factor in the development 
of both communities, the Greeks in Turkey and the Turks in Russia. 
The author applies his own law and reaches the conclusion that Greek 
and Turk has been “bred into a ‘family likeness’ with each other which 
has quite effaced the diversity between the original imprints of Ortho- 


14 Op. cit., IV, 78. 
15 Op. cit., II, 228. 
16 Op. cit., II, 230. 
17 Op. cit., III, 45. 
18 Op. cit., Il, 228. 
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dox Christianity and Islam.” ** Nothing, of course, could be further 
removed from the truth. Being part of the Greek race is ample proof 
of the fallaciousness of such a sweeping statement. Experience is more 
of a convincing test for truth in this regard than any historian’s theory. 


But even Toynbee himself is not quite convinced what the diversity 
between the original imprints of Orthodox Christians and Islam had 
been, judging from other assertions he makes. He contradicts himself 
when he speaks of the Westernization of the Orthodox Christian So- 
ciety after the breakdown of the Ottoman rule. How can there have 
been an Orthodox Christian Society when the diversity between the orig- 
inal imprints of Orthodox Christianity and Islam “has been effaced”? 
On the one hand, the Orthodox Christian Society is considered as as- 
similated; on the other hand, it is only “moribund” and on its way out. 
It appears as being at once extinct and in the process of extinction. 
Simultaneously, it has disappeared and is about to disappear. The 
evident inconsistency demonstrates clearly the falsification of the facts. 


How is it to be explained that the Greeks under Ottoman rule “con- 
tinued to expect the restoration of the Eastern Roman Empire by a 
miraculous intervention of God,” ®° if their distinction from the Turks 
cannot be explained in religious terms? For Toynbee, the Orthodox 
Christian Society is always ‘‘moribund” or extinct, yet always dreaming 
of the restoration of the Eastern Roman Empire. If there does exist a 
hope of resurrection, then there must be life in the very source of this 
hope. No doubt, the Greeks preserved their cultural traits and their 
consciousness as being spiritually and socially distinct from Islam. 
The Orthodox Christian Society was a living reality throughout the 
period of its Turkish subjugation, though it was deprived of its political 
expression. 


Toynbee’s interpretation of the role of the Phanariot family under 
Turkish rule deserves special attention. Of course, his is not an original 
view on the subject. It is significant, however, that he confirms the belief 
that were the Greeks not to have revolted in 1821, the Phanariots of 
Constantinople who held prominent positions in commerce and in the 
Sublime Porte, would have eventually assumed control in Turkey. It is 
an unquestionable fact that they had entered into the whole heritage of 
the Ottoman Empire. Their plan was to keep it intact as a “going con- 
cern” under Greek instead of Turkish management. It is a view that 
has found acceptance with many, that were the unity and life of the 


19 Op. cit., II, 230. 
2 Op. cit., VII, 30. 
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Ottoman Empire maintained, central authority would have peacefully 
been transferred from the Turks to the Phanariots. 


But national sentiment knows no procrastination and discretion. The 
surge of a new kind of nationalism inspired by the French Revolution 
spread among the Greeks who reminded themselves that they were 
descendants of the ancient Hellenes and heirs of a Hellas that ought 
to be free and independent. This new patriotism prevailed to turn the 
Greeks from any kind of peaceful maneuvering for independence, and 
the ensuing revolution spo:'ed the splendid chances of the Phanariots 
who were seeking to achieve their manifest destiny. Toynbee phrases 
it eloquently when he writes that the “reed on which the Turks had 
been leaning for more than a century had pierced their hand and their 
fury at this betrayal nerved them to break the treacherous staff in pieces 
and to stand again at all costs on their own feet.” ** 


Toynbee is not far from the truth in his explanation of the conse- 
quences rising out of the emancipation of the Greeks and the break-up 
of the Ottoman Empire. We must agree that the political freedom of 
the Greeks meant their cultural servitude. The “triumph of Western- 
ization” was rather a slow and gradual process at work immediately 
upon acquisition of political independence, though certainly it can be 
detected even at an earlier date in the influence of the “Logades” 
(Western-educated Greeks) who spent most of their life in Western 
Europe. That Westernization set in is an indisputable fact, but this is 
not to say that Westernization has triumphed. Toynbee is mistaken 
when he speaks of the “triumph of Westernization.” 


Although the author appears to deny the continuity of the history 
of the Orthodox Christian Society, it would be correct to conclude that 
in reality he is involved in repeated inconsistencies and contradictions 
on the matter. What are we to believe? Is he convinced that there is 
or there is not a continuity? The probability of the case is that he is 
intellectually convinced by the facts of history that the Byzantine Em- 
pire and Orthodoxy subsequent to the Fall of Constantinople comprise 
a continuum from Roman to Hellenistic times. On the other hand, he 
is compelled to prove Western Society as “that intelligible field of his- 
torical study,” ** because he belongs to this Society and feels bound to 
defend it as the legitimate European Society. 


Although he speaks of the Byzantine Empire as a “ghost of a Ro- 
man Empire,” yet on the basis of its sustaining power which he admits, 
it is in actuality the flesh and bones of a Roman Empire. Despite his 


21 Op. cit., II, 222. 
22 Op. cit., I, 36. 
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characterization as “the leader of what may be called the anti-Byzantium 
School,” ** it would not be fair to say that he unreservedly rejects the 
idea of continuity. In all probability, he admits that the continuity in- 
volves more than the carrying-on of the name “Roman Empire.” A 
“ghost’” has more in common with its original than just its name. 
Toynbee would perhaps agree with Lindsay that the idea of the supreme 
imperium is the “spinal cord of Roman constitutional history” and the 
“linking conception between the principate of Augustus and the God- 
sustained monarchy of a Byzantine autocrat.” ** It is no doubt the link- 
ing conception and sustaining principle up to 1453, and indeed to a 
much later date, since the Ecumenical Patriarch was thereafter looked 
up to as “ethnarches” and successor of the vanquished Emperor. 


We must remember Toynbee’s belief that the Roman Empire “was 
never successfully resuscitated” after Charlemagne* which is tanta- 
mount to acknowledging the total lack of continuity in Western Euro- 
pean Society from Graeco-Roman times. The Holy Roman Empire was 
merely a “ghost of a ghost’’ of the Roman Empire and represented a 
continuity only in name. While the “interregnum,” which is spoken of 
as the period following the disappearance of the Hellenic Society under 
the barbarian invasions, was the cradle of Western Society, Graeco- 
Roman Society baptized in Christianity was the cradle of Orthodox 


Christian Society persisting at present in its religious and ecclesiastical 
form. 


Scarcely then can we say with Toynbee that the two societies are 
“twin societies.” Twins originate from common parents. While the 
Orthodox Christian Society was born from Graeco-Roman culture and 
Orthodox Christianity, Western Society took birth from the Papal- 
Roman Church and a Teutonic Europe. We may concede that there is 
an “affiliation” of the two Societies, but they cannot be regarded as 
twin Societies, since in order for two to be twins they must, to be sure, 
come out of a common matrix. 


Toynbee explicitly notes that in the West “socially there had been 
a cataclysm. The Hellenic Civilization had gone to pieces and a social 
interregnum had ensued out of which the New Western Civilization 
eventually emerged.” ** But such an interregnum is never to be found 
in the East and nowhere does Toynbee claim that there is one, though 
perhaps he may imply it when he speaks in general terms of the “death 


23 Lindsay, op. cit., p. 465. 
24 Ibid., p. 237. 

25 Op. cit., Ill, 274. 

26 Op. cit., Il, 173. 
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of Hellenic Society” under the barbarians who “overran the Roman Em- 
pire.”** In the light, however, of our foregoing considerations there 
can be no remaining doubt on this score. 


But why need we pursue our argument further? The most convinc- 
ing and final proof of Toynbee’s acceptance of the present reality of an 
Orthodox Christian Society is his own concise and unequivocal state- 
ment that “we are left with no more than ten civilizations out of 
twenty-six that are actually alive today. These ten are our own Western 
Society, the main body of Orthodox Christendom in the Near East, the 
offshoot of Orthodox Christendom in Russia, the Islamic Society, 
etc... .” 78 Undoubtedly, this is conclusive evidence of Toynbee’s true 
opinion. 


If Toynbee maintains that the Orthodox Christian Society is a 
present-day reality, then, certainly, we who belong to it have no justifi- 
cation for questioning it. Instead, we have need of becoming more 
deeply conscious of this fact, of reflecting on it, and drawing therefrom 
all the inferences logically inherent in this imposing reality. There is 
a need for reminding ourselves that we belong not only to a distinct 
Church, but also to a distinct civilization. Although we live in the West- 
ern world, we must remember that we are members of a different cul- 
ture by reason of our membership in the Orthodox Church. Physically 
we may live in the West, but culturally and spiritually we stand in 
another world, the Orthodox Christian Society. 


The history and development of this Society are disassociated from 
the main stream of events that took place in the West. In a certain 
sense, it is the only true European culture. It has more rightful claim 
to the title “European Civilization” when we bear in mind that it pre- 
served its continuity with the very springs of European thought, namely, 
the classical heritage of the Greeks. 


It should be evident that Orthodoxy is not merely one among the 
several Churches in the Western world. It is more than a Church. It 
is the remaining embodiment of the age-long Byzantine or Orthodox 
Christian Society. It is the final and sole heir of what history has pre- 
served from the time of the Graeco-Roman Civilization. Thus, the Or- 
thodox Church should be viewed as a historical and living reality that 
bears within it the seeds of cultural growth and fruition. Its cultural 
involvements are of inestimable significance, but this fact is little real- 
ized even in Greece. Too often it is forgotten that Orthodoxy bears 


27 Op. cit., I, 62. 
28 Op. cit., IV, 1. 
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within it inherent traditions not only of a religious nature, but of an 
intellectual and political one. 


Orthodoxy is a unique Church, because she stands for a unique 
civilization, which, though coming under the appellation “European,” 
is nonetheless different from what we are accustomed to knowing as 
the European world in the West. 


It would be correct to affirm that with the liberation of Greece in 
1829 the Orthodox Christian Society, which was preserved under Ot- 
toman subjugation within the bosom of the Orthodox Church, assumed 
partial restoration in its political and intellectual manifestations. Indeed 
the Greek state alone could give political and intellectual resuscitation 
to the dormant culture of Byzantium, for Greeks, as people, possess a 
profound sense of cultural continuity with the past and a deep conscious- 
ness of being the natural heirs to the Byzantine Society. The heritage 
of Byzantium is a living reality in Greece. 


Nevertheless, is it necessary to recognize that this cultural revival 
remains imperfect and incomplete in Greece. The temptation to imitate 
Western institutions and customs has prevented the cultural revival in 
Greece to its fullest extent. Westernization, which has infected all areas 
of life in Greece, accounts largely for the impeded restoration of the 
integrity of Byzantine Society. The political philosophy in modern 
Greece has been essentially of western inspiration and intellectual 
trends, too, have felt the influence of western thinking. These two as- 
pects of life in Greece have not establishd organic continuity with the 
Byzantine past to the degree that would warrant calling Greece the 
continuation of Byzantium. 


Perfect continuity remains a fact only in the ecclesiastical and reli- 
gious sphere of Greek life (though even here we may detect evidence of 
discontinuity, however slight and superficial). The tremendous chal- 
lenge of modern Greece is to restore to its fulness the continuity with 
the Byzantine past so far as aesthetic and intellectual life are concerned. 
This can be achieved only when the Greeks become fully aware of the 
fact that their nation possesses a unique history, cultural unity, and cul- 
tural continuity which the West lacks and, as a consequence, suffers from 
intellectual and ideological confusion. 


What meaning do the cultural implications of the Orthodox Church 
hold for those Orthodox who live in America? The fact that they live 
in a Western nation need not necessarily mean that they must relinquish 
the cultural heritage of Orthodoxy. Rather, they should attempt to ful- 
fill the cultural potentialities of Orthodoxy in this land. If they are to 
be true to Orthodoxy, they must preserve and disseminate the cultural 
values and ideals which it bears, and strive for their realization, however 
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distant and far-removed that end might appear. Orthodoxy is the 
golden key to a religious, intellectual, and even political unity of which 
our war-torn world is in dire need. It can serve the Western world’s 
crying need for a cultural Christianity. Orthodoxy, as the principle of 
cultural continuity and cultural contentment, can save a world con- 
founded by relativism, skepticism, and anxiety. 


Not only has Western Christendom failed to cure the West of its 
cultural evils, but history proves that it is itself responsible for some of 
these evils. Toynbee’s revealing interpretation of the situation of our 
present-day world crisis is a significant affirmation: ‘“The tide of Chris- 
tianity has been ebbing and our post-Christian Western secular civilisa- 
tion that has emerged is a civilisation of the same order as the pre- 
Christian Graeco-Roman civilisation.” *° The ironic part of the matter 
is that the pre-Christian Graeco-Roman Civilization with all its moral 
bankruptcy at least had unity and continuity which the Church in the 
fourth century strengthened and preserved in Byzantium. 


But those who object might possibly plead the “failure” of Ortho- 
doxy in Russia. It has become a common custom to think that the 
triumph of communism in Russia proves the inherent weakness of 
Orthodoxy. But we must be cautious at jumping to conclusions so soon. 
There is every reason to believe that the communist regime is only an 
interlude or interregnum in the history of the Orthodox Christian 
Society of Russia. 


Besides, the apparent success of communism in Russia is more a 
discredit to the West than to the Orthodox Christian Society, because 
it is a by-product of the confusion of Western thought. Marx was a 
child of Western Society. But this is not to say exactly that communism 
means the triumph of Westernization in Russia. We may agree rather 
with Toynbee that “Russia chose to fight Western Civilisation with an 
ideological heresy that was of Western origin.” *° 


We cannot, therefore, be hasty in passing judgment on Orthodoxy 
on the grounds that communism prevailed in Russia. Compared to 
communism the status quo under the Orthodox Czars was celestial. Com- 
munism has not proven to be a cure for Russia’s needs; and violence, 
absolutism, and totalitarianism of the state will continue to breed unrest 
and discontent with results that history teaches us. Communism in 
Russia will probably be proved by history as a temporary experiment. 
Meanwhile, Orthodoxy remains the only hope in Russia for the re- 
establishment of the belief in the dignity of man and in his right to 


29 Christianity and Civilization, p. 18. 
80 Op. cit., VII, 135. 
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freedom. The supposed failure of Orthodoxy is more apparent than 
real in Russia. It is more an embarrassment to Western Society than to 
the Orthodox Christian Society. 


The catastrophe of Western Society is sealed if it fails to find moral 
revival in cultural homogeneity and historical continuity. Greece once 
saved the civilization of the West from the threat of the Persians, 
Christian Hellenism, as the Orthodox Christian Society, later saved it 
from other barbaric threats. Again it must answer to the crying need 
of the West and save civilization. Ironically, this time it is not an out- 
side threat; it must save the West from itself. 


Toynbee commits the error of ignoring the service that the Orthodox 
Christian Society can offer to the Western world. He forgets that the 
Western Civilization that began with the Greeks continued with the 
Greeks in the Christianity of the East and not with the Teutonic races 
in the West. Eastern Christendom is more genuinely Western Civiliza- 
tion than Western Christendom, and therefore, it is really the Orthodox 
Christian Society that is the “intelligible field of historical study” and 
not Western Society. 


But Toynbee’s contention is that the Orthodox Christian Society has 
fulfilled its purpose in preserving Hellenism and transmitting it to the 
West for the Renaissance. It has outlived its usefulness and really has 
no raison d’étre; besides, it is already “under threat of annihilation or 
assimilation by our own civilisation of the West.” ** 


This is where Toynbee has suffered a serious deception. Unable to 
transcend the limits of his own culture and the resulting preconceptions, 
he has failed to see that the Orthodox Christian Society is a living real- 
ity of the present with tremendous potentialities for growth, since it is 
of divine origin and has a divine destiny, and since the Orthodox Church 
is its soul and mainspring of life. Nonetheless, the final challenge re- 
mains with those who are direct heirs of this Society. The burden of 
proof rests with them. The most convincing argument will be neither 
with words nor with scholarship. They must prove by the power of 
action that the Orthodox Christian Society is not only a present reality, 
but that it can succeed to achieve what Western Society has failed to do 
for the modern World. 


Hoy Cross 
GREEK ORTHODOX THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


81 Op. cit. IV, 2. 
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THE GREEK SPIRIT AND THE MYSTICISM 
OF HENRY MORE 


By GEORGE A. PANICHAS 


The seventeenth century was an eventful period of change; it saw 
the impact of modernism upon medievalism;* it embodied strong and 
insistent demands for scientific explanation; it was an age in which di- 
vine mystery was questioned by those seeking “release from traditional 
hauntings;” ? in short, there was taking place “a general transference of 
interest from metaphysics to physics, from the contemplation of Being 
to the observation of Becoming.” * Yet, in the face of these new yearn- 
ings and demands, there was in England a significant school of thought 
— the Cambridge Platonists — that was striving to formulate a philos- 
ophy of religion and to stress the divine inspiration of human reason.‘ 
Though neglected and even ignored by critics and scholars, the Cam- 
bridge School, including Benjamin Whichcote (1609-83), Henry More 
(1614-87), John Smith (1616?-52), Ralph Cudworth (1617-88),° 
Nathaniel Culverwel (1618/19-51?), John Worthington (1618-71), 


1 Douglas Bush, English Literature in the Earlier Seventeenth Century (Ox- 
ford, England: Clarendon Press, 1945), p. 1. 

2 Basil Willey, The Seventeenth Century Background (New York: Double- 
day and Company, Inc., 1955 [1934}), p. 15. 

8 Willey, p. 16. 

4 Anglicanism, edd. Paul Elmer More and Frank Leslie Cross (Milwaukee: 
Morehouse Publishing Company, 1935), p. lvi. 

5 James A. Notopoulos in his work, The Platonism of Shelley (Durham: 
Duke University Press, 1949), pp. 115-118, points out that the literature which 
attracted Shelley to the idea of the divine immortality of the soul was influenced 
by Cudworth’s Platonism. Professor Notopoulos quotes as an example lines 370, 
379-385, from Shelley's Adonais: 


“He is made one with Nature: ... 


He is a portion of the loveliness 

Which once he made more lovely: he doth bear 

His part, while the one Spirit's plastic stress 

Sweeps through the dull dense world, compelling there, 
All new successions to the forms they wear; 

Torturing th’ unwilling dross that checks its ba 

To its own likeness, as each mass may bear . 
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and George Rust (c. 1626?-70), sought to show the existence of order 
in the individual soul, in society, in the cosmos, to prove the existence 
of spiritual being, and to strengthen the belief that there is an incor- 
poreal world, and that incorporeal substances transcend and embrace 
earthly phenomena.® In the process of accomplishing such a goal, “it 
was the peculiar service of the Cambridge Platonists to ignore the Ro- 
man theology, which through Augustine and Calvin dominated in the 
western church, and to revive the spirit of Greek interpretation.” * In 
the revival of the Greek spirit, especially as found in the thought of 
Plato and in the neoplatonic thought of Plotinus, the Cambridge Plato- 
nists did not explain mysteries in the mechanico-materialistic sense, but 
rather sought a mystical communion with the Mind of God. Plato’s 
words, ‘Wherefore, also, we ought to fly away thither, and to fly thither 
is to become like God, as far as this is possible; and to become like him, 
is to become holy and wise,” * definitively characterize the spiritual and 
intellectual aspirations of the English Platonists. For they were mainly 
concerned in attaining a holy life, and in being dead to the flesh and 
vanities of living; and above all, they desired a religious experience that 
had as its main aim divine ecstasy (doxnots) made possible through a 
separation from the body (yweguopds dxd tot ompatos). 


In addition to the revival of the Greek spirit of interpretation, Cam- 
bridge Platonism represents the quintessence of religious mysticism in 
the seventeenth century. Despite the fact that the Cambridge Platonists 
lived in a period of narrowness and bigotry, a period that was character- 
ized by the conflict of religious ceremonialism and dogmatism, extreme 
and militant Anglicanism contending with extreme and rampant Puri- 
tanism,° they sought to climb the spiritual ladder from earth to heaven, 
seeking rather the purgative, illuminative, and unitive states of divine 
being, than worldy possession, power, and prestige. It may well be said 
that the conversation of the Cambridge Platonists was of a divine qual- 
ity: and like old sages they gave themselves up to the sublimest specula- 
tions and the most gracious affections. Through prayer and meditation, 


® See also Bush, p. 35. 


* Edward A. George, Seventeenth Century Men of Latitude (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1908), p. 197. 

8 Theaetetus 176 B: 86 xai xeigdota évbévde éxeice qevyew 8,1 taxL0Ta. 
gvyn 5é dpoiwois te xata 1d Suvatdv dpoiwois 82 Sixaiov xal So.ov peta PoEovi- 
oews yevéota. 

®In his essay, “Anglicanism in the Seventeenth Century,” included in the 
More and Cross volume, Felix R. Arnott writes, p. xlvii: “If the Civil War oc- 
cupies the chief field of interest to students of English political history in the 
Seventeenth Century, the struggle between Anglicanism and Puritanism fills the 
corresponding place for the Church historian.” 
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they sought to transform themselves into the likeness of Him in whose 
image they were created. Theirs was a true mysticism,’® which can be 
defined as “a temper rather than a doctrine, an atmosphere rather than 
a system of philosophy;”** as “the attempt to realise the presence of 
the living God in the soul and in nature, or, more generally, as the at- 
tempt to realise, in thought and feeling, the immanence of the temporal 
in the eternal, and of the eternal in the temporal.” 


In his poignant essay Arnott concludes: “It was the religious aspira- 
tions of the Seventeenth-Century divines which made the Via Media be- 
come a glorious reality instead of a barren philosophical theory. They 
desired to gather up all that was best in the Church’s past, and to adapt 
it for English use . . .”?* Without doubt, the task of the Cambridge 
mystics was a difficult one since they found themselves in the midst of 
strife and stirrings of two sorts: there was first of all, as has been pointed 
out, the growing attachment to the scientific and mechanistic interpreta- 
tion of phenomena, giving rise thus to materialism and atheism; and 
secondly, there was the bitter struggle that was going on between the 
Anglicans and Puritans. On the one hand, the Anglicans sought to 
gather churchmen together on the basis of ritual, ceremonial observ- 
ances, and Episcopal church government. The Puritans, on the other 
hand, maintained that the essentials of Christianity were to be found 
in the Scriptures and in Presbyterian form of church government. The 
Church thus lacked decisiveness and became involved in theological 
battles relating to dogma and church administration. Angry voices often 
became shrill and defiant, however, and wordy debates turned into 
riotous action, as Puritans, who certainly made no boast of passiveness, 
refused to kneel at communion, challenged the interpretation of the 
Lord’s Supper, openly opposed theological decrees, and tore down 
painted windows in churches and college chapels. The Cambridge 
Platonists, however, realized the theological paradox of the Anglican 
insisting upon liberty of belief, without allowing liberty of worship, 
and the Puritan insisting upon liberty of worship, without allowing 
liberty of belief." 


10 The word “mysticism” was taken by the Neoplatonists from the ancient 
Greek mysteries. Mvotn¢ was a name given to the initiate, since he was one who 
was securing a knowledge of divine phenomena about which he must keep his 
mouth shut — pio, meaning to close the lips or eyes; thus can be seen the asso- 
ciation of secrecy or mystery. 

11 Caroline F. E. Spurgeon, Mysticism in English Literature (Cambridge, 
England: University Press, 1913), p. 2. 

12 William R. Inge, Christian Mysticism (7th ed.; New York: Meriden 
Books, 1956), p. 5. Italics are the author's. 

18 More and Cross, p. Ixxii. 

14 George, p. 196. 
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In addition this was also a period when the flood of “enthusiasm” 
swept England and parts of the continent, as if in reaction against the 
strict theological structure of creeds and dogmas. The consequent rise 
of Familists, Anti-Scripturists, Antinomians, Anti-Trinitarians, Arians, 
Anabaptists, and Quakers caused dismay, and the new religious groups 
were looked upon as the defenders of “abominable errors, damnable 
heresies, and horrid blasphemies, to be lamented if it were possible with 
tears of blood.” ** To be sure, both the social-political and religious sit- 
uations were not helped at all by the eruption of other difficulties such 
as the Petition of Right in 1628, the infamous Star Chamber sentences, 
the Civil War of 1642, the execution of Archbishop Laud in 1645, the 
rule of Cromwell, 1653-1658, and the growing rivalry between England, 
France, and Spain, nations continually seeking empire and coloniza- 
tion. The Cambridge Platonists sought, in the face of these bitter con- 
troversies and increasing dangers, to remove religion from the external 
world and make it an internal working force. From the contemplative 
peace of their study at Cambridge University, the Latitude-men, or Lat- 
itudinarians,*® so called because of their emphasis on theological toler- 
ance and broad-mindedness, labored to reconcile opposing schools of 
religious thought. Theirs was a message of spiritual peace and joy enun- 
ciated at a time when man’s religious attitudes were in need of an 
agonizing re-appraisal. 


The Cambridge Platonists, motivated by Ralph Cudworth’s famous 
sermon in which he stated that “The spirit of man is the candle of the 
Lord, lighted by God, and lighting man to God,” * preached that God 
was to be sought and found through the faculties that man possessed 
rather than through a simple acceptance of external religious ceremony. 
For the Cambridge Platonists, so strongly influenced by the Greek spirit, 
religion was a living force in the human soul, an inward peace and an 
outward expression of love (pudétys), an emotional experience based 
upon vision of the eternal and immutable. They believed that human 
ideas were the copies of divine ideas and that human knowledge was 
produced by an active exertion of the human mind and not through the 
passive reception of sense data. The intellectual love of God, the amor 
dei intellectualis, was an important part of the theosophy and mysticism 
of the Cambridge school; yet they stressed that religious knowledge 





15 Quoted in John Tulloch, Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in 
the Seventeenth Century (London: William Blackwood and Sons, 1874), II, 10. 


16 Marjorie Nicolson, “Christ's College and the Latitude Men,” Modern 
Philology, XXVII (August, 1929), 46. 


17 Quoted in Tulloch, II, 99. “The spirit in man is the candle of the 


Lord .. .” comes from Proverbs 20:27. 
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could not be derived from the power of thinking alone, without the 
fundamental disposition of the will. Without doubt they could have 
assented to Pascal’s famous definition of faith. voila ce que c’est que la 
foi: Dieu sensible au coeur non 4 la raison: For faith to them was felt 
in the heart (“order of the heart’’), not in the head (“order of under- 
standing”). In short, the Cambridge Platonists opposed logical as well 
as theological dogmatics; they did not see any difference between natu- 
ral and intelligible being, that is, between the rational and the spiritual, 
since for them the spiritual was the highest form of the rational. 


Rejoicing in the thought and experience of divine immanence, which 
brought the transcendent God of Augustinianism near as Immanuel, or 
God with us, the Cambridge Platonists as religious moralists recognized 
no separation between God and Man and helped to rescue from oblivion 
the ethical mysticism of Paul and his blessed experience of vital union 
with Christ. The Platonists thus form “‘a sort of connecting link be- 
tween minds and epochs” ** since “they preserved a nucleus of genuine 
ancient philosophical tradition, and passed it on uncontaminated to the 
centuries to come.” ** In their emphasis on the metaphysics of Plato, 
the English Platonists and philosophers found an ally to oppose Hob- 
besian materialism and empiricism, while as moralists they found in 
him authority for their central thesis, that conduct mattered more than 
creed.” Stressing values, the Platonists proved the existence of God 
through ontological and cosmological proofs, especially brought out in 
the poetry of Henry More: 


“But true Religion sprong from God above 
Is like her fountain full of charity, 
Embracing all things with a tender love, 
Full of good will and meek expectancy, 
Full of true justice and sure verity, 
In heart and voice; free, large, even infinite, 
Not wedg’d in strait particularity, 
But grasping all in her vast active spright, 
Bright lamp of God! that men would joy in thy pure light!” ** 


In many respects, the Cambridge Platonists were transitional in their 
philosophical and religious thought, since they stood at a point marking 


18 Ernest Cassirer, The Platonic Renaissance in England, trans. James P. 
Pettegrove (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1953), p. 8. 

19 Cassirer, p. 202. 

20 Willey, p. 141. 

21 Psychathanasia, Book II, Canto III, stanza 6. The old spelling used by 
More will be followed to the letter throughout this study. 
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the end of the domination of the scholastic system of learning and the 
beginning of modern thought. During this period, the English Plato- 
nists opposed the sophistic system of learning, the overemphasis on 
logic, the seeking after knowledge for the sake of power and excite- 
ment — the Hobbesian scientia propter potentiam. More, who in many 
ways embodied the culmination of the thought of the English Platonists, 
spoke of “the ridiculous folly of this present Sophism.” ** Other voices, 
too, joined the chorus decrying the dangers and menace of sophism: 
Francis Bacon attacked this as “contentious learning,” and John Milton 
spoke of it as “an asinine feast of sow-thistles and brambles.” ** To the 
English Platonists, to be sure, knowledge of things was not the supreme 
felicity of man, a fact which was especially underscored in the life of 
More. To these men, these mystics and divines, the highest knowledge 
was won not merely, or mainly, by the study of things, but by the pur- 
gation of the mind from all sorts of vices and evil. Piety (evot6eta), 
reverence for the mysterious (dewdv), and sincere modesty (ow@goctvn) 
were first necessary before the illumination of the truth. More expresses 
this in his poem “Charity and Humility,” when he concludes: 





“Lord, thrust me deeper into dust, 
That thou maist raise me with the just.” * 


Principal Tulloch speaks of Henry More not only as the most vital 
and interesting of all the Cambridge School, but also as “the most Pla- 
tonical of the Platonic sect, and at the same time the most genial, natu- 
ral, and perfect man of them all.” *° In fact the protégé and biographer 
of More, Richard Ward, refers to him as a “shining light,” a “Celestial 
Herald,” a sort of Christian Elias, sent into the world to promote truths, 
whether in philosophy or theology.”* Although Ward is somewhat car- 
ried away in his admiration of More, there is no doubt that the latter's 
rapturous mysticism and profound piety distinguish him from the other 
English Platonists. Born at Grantham, Lincolnshire, October 12, 1614, 
he came of a good Calvinist family. From childhood he was a thought- 
ful and remarkably proficient student both at Eton and Cambridge, from 
which he graduated M.A. in 1639. While yet a student at Eton, he 
boldly disputed fate and Calvinistic predestination: “But neither there, 


22 A Collection of Several Philosophical Writings of Henry More (Ath ed.; 
London: printed by James Flesher, for William Morden, Bookseller in Cam- 
bridge, 1712), p. 97. 

23 Quoted in Tulloch, II, 17. 

24 Henry More, Philosophical Poems (Cambridge: Roger Daniel, 1647), p. 
332. 
25 Tulloch, II, 303. 

26 Richard Ward, The Life of the Learned and Pious Dr. Henry More (Lon- 
don: Joseph Downing, 1710), pp. 34, 35, 36. 
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no yet any where else, could I ever swallow down that hard doctrine 
concerning Fate.” ** In his thirst after knowledge, More immersed him- 
self in philosophy, studying especially the works of Aristotle, Cardan, 
and Julius Scaliger. It is interesting to note, however, that while at 
Cambridge More was somewhat of a skeptic regarding the origin and 
end of life, although he never doubted the existence of God. In his 
thirst after knowledge, More read a great deal of philosophy, yet he 
remained unsatisfied and uncertain, and he recorded his thoughts in 
poetic form under the title "Axogia, the Greek signifying “Emptiness”: 


«Oi Eyvwv xddev eipi 6 Svopogos, ovdé tis eipi, 

*Q tijs apoooivys, ovdé my Eoxduevos. 

"AD Bdbvys te you te noAvyvauntoics dviyeot, 
Zaw, Epovye Soxei ravtayot EAxduevos. — 

*Ioa éyonydeoeis xai dveigata, & nateo, @ Zeid, 
‘Qs ceuvov x” Theis Cmouev év veq@édac. 

Wevdea, ~avtacin, xevdtys, tegetiopat’ avayxys, 
Tia pév ayvatas tov Biov oida povov.» 78 


Eventually More began to suspect that knowledge of things was not 
the supreme happiness of man; he concluded, after a painstaking study 
and comprehension of the writings of the Platonists, especially Mar- 
silius Ficinus and Plotinus, that it was better to purge the mind of all 
vices so as to achieve the mystical illumination of full union with the 
eternity of Divine and celestial Being. More’s early skepticism concern- 
ing the origin and the end of the world ceased, and he realized that 
true holiness was the only safe entrance into divine knowledge. This 
more optimistic mood was expressed by his poem Evzxogia, the Greek 
for “Contentment”: 


<Odoavitev yéyova xeodoea@v, Beod Gu6ootos axtis, 

K,’ & tis edpQootvys, rods Oedv eli addr. 

Niv 8 1’ Eows pe atégoic Dedcovtos EEvazegeider, 
Z@ 8’ éx’ dAnieig, xdvtote tegxdpevos. 

Nv& dxé6y pév dvag te. Ildteg deodegxéos avyijc, 
’Aidiov x’ Tyas Guqixdduype qpaos. 

Tliotis xal cogin dedtys, yaoa etixtegos GAxn, 
Tatra Cwm, Gdns téAAa xai obdevia.s 2% 


27 Quoted in Ward, pp. 5-6. Ward further quotes More: “If I am one of 
those that are predestinated unto Hell, where all things are full of nothing but 
Cursing and Blasphemy, yet will I behave my self there patiently and submis- 
sively towards God . . .” 

28 Philosophical Poems, p. 334. 

29 Philosophical Poems, p. 334. 
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The importance of the “Divine Presence” in More’s thought, as well as 
his abandonment of skepticism altogether, was strongly influenced by 
his reading of the well-known mystical work, Theologia Germanica, 
“that Golden little Book,” which had also moved Luther.® It was this 
work, along with the works of Plotinus, that further convinced More of 
the necessity of extinguishing the will of the ordinary self, this being 
dead to one’s self, so that union with the Divine Being might be gained. 
Indeed, More was to never forget or neglect the inherent meaning of 
the Theologia Germanica and its insistence that “blessedness lieth not 
in much and many, but in One and oneness. ... Therefore I must wait 
only on God and His work, and leave on one side all creatures with their 
works, and first of all myself.” * 


More agreed in theory and practice with the Theologia Germanica,™ 
and with Plotinus,** that man should die unto himself and detach him- 
self by prayer and meditation, from elements and fragments of worldly 
life, pleasure, and profit. He himself lived and died a private Fellow 


80 This little volume of an unknown author stirred Martin Luther to the 
point that he said that he owed more to this book than to any other, except the 
Bible and Saint Augustine. See Theologia Germanica, trans. Susanna Winkworth 
(London: Macmillan and Company, 1907), p. xi. 


81 For years Luther was the sole authority for the text of this work, but, 
about 1850, a manuscript of it was discovered at Wurtzburg, by Professor Reuss, 
the librarian of the University there. This manuscript dates from 1497 and has 
been published verbatim by Professor Pfeiffer of Prague. The translator selected 
Dr. Pfeiffer’s edition as the basis of this work. See Theologia Germanica, pp. 
XXIV-XXV. 

$2"... that man should die unto himself, that is, to earthly pleasures, con- 
solation, joys, appetites, the I, the Self, and all that is thereof in man .. .” 
Theologia Germanica, p. 52. 


83 “Withdraw into yourself and look. And if you do not find yourself beauti- 
ful yet, act as does the creator of a statue that is to be made beautiful: he cuts 
away here, he smoothes there, he makes this line lighter, this other purer, until 
a lovely face has grown upon his work. So do you also: cut away all that is 
excessive, straighten all that is crooked, bring light to all that is overcast, labour 
to make all one glow of beauty and never cease chiselling your statue, until there 
shall shine out on you from it the godlike splendour of virtue, until you shall 
see the perfect goodness surely established in the stainless shrine.” (“Avaye éxt 
oabrov xai dé xiv piaw oabtov ldy¢ xaddv, ola nointijs Gydhuatos, 5 dei xadhdv ye- 
véota, to pév dqaigel, 1d dé dnéEeoe, td Sé Aeiov, 16 St xadagov éxoinoev, Ews 
ESeiEe xaddov txi tH Gyéipan xgdownov oftw xai ob dqaige Soa nequtta, xal dxed- 
tuvev 500 o7fi10, Soa oxoteiva xabaiguv teydtou elvar Aopned, xai ph xavoy te- 
xtaivwv 6 obv Gyakpa, Ews Gv éxAdpwete ool tis deetiic h teoedic ayhata, Ewc 
Gv léns cwqoqootvny, tv ayv@ pebGoav xabagas.) Enneads, I., 6, 9. 
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of Christ’s College in Cambridge,** where “he spent his time in an An- 
gelical way.” *° More’s religious mysticism was characterized by a “mys- 
tical aloneness,” a religion of personal piety and intense contemplation, 
whereby a union (€vwots) with the Divine Being could come about. The 
designs of ambition and the entanglements of the body,** as a result, 
did not affect More in the least. His life was a long contemplation, a 
life of unbroken prayer (pia xgocevyi cvvexouévn) that sought the spir- 
itual joys that emanate from divine reason and holiness. More refused 
to accept numerous titles and honors; he turned down the Deanery of 
Christ Church, the Provostship of Dublin College and the Deanery of 
St. Patrick’s in Ireland.** Although he was ascetic in temperament 
and personal habits, he did not indulge in the extreme self-denial prac- 
ticed by other mystics. More had a healthy constitution** and his mys- 
ticism did not become at all pathological; rather he always indicated to 
those who came into contact with him a certain wholesomeness and tran- 
quility.** Ward reports that when More passed away on September 1, 
1687, at the age of 73, following a lingering illness,*° it was with the 
deepest feeling of spiritual fulfillment. 


According to Dean Inge, More belongs to that type of mystic— akin 
to Plato**— who tries to rise through the visible to the invisible, through 


84 “He lived and died a private Fellow of Christ’s-College in Cambridge: 
Whose Honour it shall be in Ages to come; as also the Honour of that Uni- 
versity (if I can Divine aright) that so Illustrious a Person heretofore adorned 
it.” Ward, he 60: “It is pleasant to reflect that his active mind remained full 


of thoughts for others to the last, and that those great questions in which he said 
he had spent all his time — What is good, and what is true? — were apparently 
as fresh and important with him at the end as at the beginning.” Tulloch, II, 
347. 

85 Ward, p. 60. 

36 Ward, p. 58. 

87 See Ward, pp. 57, 58, 59, 60. 

88 Ward descri More’s appearance as follows: ‘He was, for Stature in 
inclining to Tallness; of a thin Body, but of a Serene and Vivacious Countenance; 
rather pale in his latter Years than florid of Complexion; yet was it Clear and 
Spirituous; and his Eye hazel, Vivid as an Eagle.” Ward, p. 228. 

89 “And a friend of mine farther told me, that going on a certain time to 
see him, he a le with a Marvellous sort of Lustre, and Irradiation, as it were, 
of Charity, and Divine Sense, in his very Eyes and Countenance.”” Ward, p. 105. 

40 The last 10 years of More’s were uneventful. 

41 This type of mystic is one in whom there can be found “that the highest 
good is the greatest likeness to God — that the greatest happiness is the vision 
of God — that we should seek holiness not for the sake of external reward, but 
because it is the health of the soul, while vice is its disease — that goodness is 
unity and harmony, while evil is discord and disintegration — that it is our duty 
and happiness to rise above the visible and transitory to the invisible and perma- 
nent.” Inge, Christian Mysticism, p. 79. 
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Nature to God, who finds “in earthly beauty the truest symbol of the 
heavenly .. .”*? In his readings of mystical literature, More realized 
that to annihilate the human will it was necessary to go through the 
three stages of purification, enlightenment, and union, especially as ex- 
pressed in the Theologia Germanica: 


“The purification concerneth those who are beginning or re- 
penting, and is brought to pass in a threefold wise; by contrition 
and sorrow for sin, by full confession, by hearty amendment. The 
enlightenment belongeth to such as are growing, and also taketh 
place in three ways: to wit, by the eschewal of sin, by the prac- 
tice of virtue and good works, and by the willing endurance of 
all manner of temptation and trials. The union belongeth to 
such as are perfect, and also is brought to pass in three ways: to 
wit, by pureness and singleness of heart, by love, and by the con- 
templation of God, the Creator of all things.’”’* 


However, it must be said that More’s mysticism was of a sound propor- 
tion, and he did not permit his heart to “run away with his head, or for 
that matter with his body either.” ** And in his Enchiridion Ethicum 
More advised man “to have wherewithal to live well and happily.” “ 
In his concept of the three stages, this scala perfectionis, More thought 
of humility** in the deep sense of the mystics, that is, an acknowledg- 
ment of the utter inability of man, and the complete submission of man’s 
self — tb ya — to God. In respect to purity, More stressed the mod- 
deration of all appetites (of “animal life’) *’ and the steadfast affection 


42 Inge, Christian Mysticism, p. 78. 

43 T heologia Germanica, p. 47. 

44W. C. De Pauley, The Candle of the Lord (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1937), p. 118. 

45 Henry More, Enchiridion Ethicum (New York: The Facsimile Text So- 
ciety, 1930), p. 26. This book was first published in 1666. 

46 “By Humility I understand an entire Submission to the will of God in all 
things, a Deadness to all self-excellency and pre-eminency before others, a perfect 
Purgation of all desire of singularity or attracting of the eyes of men upon a 
man’s own person, as little to relish a man’s own praise —— in the world as 
if he had never been born into it; but to be wholly contented with this one thing, 
that his will is a subduing to the Will of God, and that with thankfulness and 
reverence he doth receive whatever Divine Providence brings upon him, be it 
sweet or sour, with the hair or against it, it is all one to him; for what it cannot 
avoid, it is the gift of God to the world in order to a greater good.” A Collection 
of Several Philosophical Writings of Henry More, pp. 87 ff. 

*? More writes of earthly life: “Such therefore are Anger, Zeal, Indignation, 
Sorrow, Derision, Mirth, Gravity, Openheartedness, Reservedness, Stoutness, 
Flexibility, Boldness, Fearfulness, Mildness, Tartness, Candour, Suspicion, Per- 
emptoriness, Despondency, Triumph or Gloriation, all the Propensions to the 
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for the perfect ideal of celestial beauty set up by God in our hearts. 
This is an ideal born in man: we do not create, we can only find it. 


More felt that a mystical oneness with God, following the stages 
leading to such a union, was the highest step in the process of divine 
enlightenment. Be this divine ecstasy*® or the Plotinian beatific vision,” 
More believed absolutely in the union with the goodness of God. In 
his poem, “Philosopher’s Devotion,” he wrote: 


“God is good, is wise, is strong, 
Witnesse all the creature-throng, 
Is confess’d by every Tongue. 

All things back from whence they sprong, 
As the thankfull rivers pay 
What they borrowed of the Sea. 
“Now myself I do resigne, 
Take me whole, I am thine. 
Save me, God! from Self-desire, 
Death’s pit, dark Hells raging fire, 
Envy, Hatred, Vengeance, Ire. 
Let not Lust my soul bemire.”’ ™° 


Exercise of Strength or Activity of Body; as Running, Leaping, Swimming, 
Wrestling, Tusling, Coursing, or the like: Besides all the courtly Preambles, 
necessary Concomitants, and delightful Consequences of Marriage. . . . those 
Enjoyments that arise from correspondent Affections, and mere Natural Friend- 
ship betwixt Man and Man, or fuller Companies of Acquaintance; their Friendly 
Feelings, Sportings, Musick, and Dancings. All these . . . be but the genuine 
Pullulations of the Animal life; and in themselves. . . . they are Good, according 
to the Appropation of him that made them...” A Collection of Several Philo- 
sophical Writings of Henry More, p. 89. 

48 More “was once for Ten Days together, nowhere (as he termed it) or in 
one continued fit of Contemplation . . .” Ward, p. 42. More also enjoyed music 
which “snatched away my Soul into so great Admiration, Love, and Desire of a 
nearer Acquaintance with that Principle from whence All these things did flow; 
that the Pleasure and Joy, which frequently accrued to me from hence, is plainly 
unutterable.” Quoted in Ward, p. 55. 

49 “In this connection it should be borne in mind that, in contemplative vi- 
sion, especially when it is vivid, we are not at the time aware of our own per- 
sonality; we are in possession of ourselves, but the activity is towards the object 
of vision with which the thinker becomes identified; he has made himself over 
as matter to be shaped; he takes ideal form under the action of the vision while 
remaining, potentially, himself.” (Il@¢ 5) taita ug dvapvnotiitw, a> Stav xal 
évraitda deme, xal padiota évagy@c, odx éemoteéq~er xQds ~auvtdv téte TH vonoet, 
GAN’ Eyer pév gavtdv, 7h 52 evégyera xQdc exeivo xdxeivo yiyveta, olov TAnv éavtdv 
nagacyav, elSoxootpevoc 52 xata td deduevov xal Suvvayuer Gv téte abtés.) Enneads, 
IV., 4, 2. 

50 Philosophical Poems, p. 330. 
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Thus, More’s “Now myself I do resigne / Take me whole, I am thine,” 
clearly points out that vision, or ecstasy, “begins when thought ceases, 
to our consciousness, to proceed from ourselves.” °* Though close to 
Plato’s philosophy, More’s mysticism is not to be separated from St. 
Paul’s mysticism, although the former's is not Christocentric in essence. 
More’s mysticism does not depart from the Pauline view that man is 


basically “the image and glory of God” (I Cor. 11:7) — eixav xai 56Ea 
Oc0d txdoywv.®? 


Platonic philosophy™ has often been identified as the “old loving 
nurse” of the Church. The Cambridge Platonists appealed to Plato, con- 
demned by some in the course of the centuries as the “mad theologian” 
and “bombastic poet,” as a confederate against the empiricism and sen- 
sualism and materialism which negated access to religious experience in 
a meaningful way. More and the Cambridge men, embodying the 
Greek spirit, venerated both Plato and Plotinus, this in contradistinction 
to Calvinism and Puritanism which took careful precautions to give that 
which is Christian unquestioned precedence over that which is antique. 
The goal of More and the other English Platonists was the discovery of 
being, tov Svtos éEetgeots. In order to achieve this, as Cassirer points 
out, they did not hesitate “to say that the good will of a heathen is 
godlier than the angry zeal of a Christian.” °* The fact is that More and 
the others did not openly distinguish between Plato and Plotinus, Plato- 
nism and Plotinianism. But both of these, especially to More, were 
philosophies of values and not form; and both supplemented Christian- 
ity in relationship to certain eternal values and a common indifference 
to worldly preoccupations. More and his colleagues at Cambridge did 
not seek to superimpose Platonism upon Christianity. They simply 
wished to find philosophical support in a system which was essentially 


51 Inge, Christian Mysticism, p. 14. 

52 See also II Cor. 3:18: “But we all, with open face beholding as in a glass 
the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image from glory, even as by 
the spirit of the Lord.” (ipeis 58 xdvteg dvaxexahuppévp xgoodarw tiv S6Eav Kv- 
giov xatonteitopuevor, thv adtiy eixéva petapogqotueta dnd S6ENs cic S6Eav xaddneg 
éxd Kugiov IIvetpatos.) 

53 William R. Inge, The Platonic Tradition in English Religious Thought 
(New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1926), p. 73, quotes Professor 
J. A. Stewart’s evaluation of Platonism as ‘the mood Fe one who has a curious 
eye for the endless variety of this visible and temporal world, and a fine sense 
of its beauties, yet is haunted by the presence of an invisible and eternal world 
behind, or, when the mood is most pressing, within the visible and temporal 
world, and sustaining both it and himself — a world not perceived as external to 
himself, but inwardly lived by him, as that with which in moments of ecstasy, 
or even habitually, he is become one.” 

54 Cassirer, p. 73. 
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religious in spirit, which taught the sole reality of the spiritual world, 
and which proclaimed the immortality of the soul, and the upward 
ascent of the soul in the quest for divine union. 


Religious mysticism owes a great deal to Plotinus,° to whom the 
phenomenal world was not evil nor burdened with the defilement of 
original sin, but was simply the “image” or reflection of the highest per- 
fection of the world above (éxei), a realm sought beyond all images, 
from the image to the prototype.°® Henry More was strongly influenced 
by Plotinus, and his poems" of 1642 and 1647 show this throughout. 
More’s conception of the Christian Trinity of the Godhead was com- 
parable to Plotinus’s trinity of the One or the Good, above existence, or 
God as the Absolute; the Intelligence,®* the sphere of real existence, or 
the organic unity; and the Soul, the sphere of appearance, of imperfect 
reality, or God as action. More’s Plotinianism is clearly brought out in 
a stanza from his poem, Psychathanasia, showing the flowing—emanat- 
ing—goodness of God: 


“When nothing can to Gods own self accrew, 
Who's infinitely happy; sure the end 
Of this creation simply was to shew 
His flowing goodness, which he doth out-send 
Not for himself; for naught can him amend; 
But to his creature doth his good impart, 
This infinite Good through all the world doth wend 
To fill with heavenly blisse each willing heart: 
So the free Sunne doth ‘light and ‘liven every part.” 


In the thinking of More and the Platonists the soul was looked upon 
as the Plotinian principle of motion, the vital GOxH ths xivyoews. More 
further argued, always drawing on Plotinus, that the soul was imma- 


55 See Inge, Christian Mysticism, p. 91 ff. for an excellent account of Plo- 
tinian mysticism. See also Inge’s well-known two-volume work The Philosophy 
of Plotinus (3rd ed.; London: Longmans, Green and Company, 1929). 

56 The Very Rev. Georges Florovsky, “Eschatology in the Patristic Age: An 
Introduction,” The Greek Orthodox Theological Review, Il (Easter Issue, 1956), 
35-36; see also Cassirer, pp. 96 ff. 

57 For a discussion of More’s poetry see George A. Craig’s “Umbra Dei: 
Henry More and the Seventeenth-Century Struggle for Plainness” (Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, Harvard University, 1946), pp. 23-136. 

58‘. | . the Intellect, which is the universe of authentic beings, the Truth: 
as such it is a great god or, better, not a god among gods but the Godhead 
entire.” (... votc, ta Svta navta, h GArydera 7H 5é Beds tis péyasy p&AAov 82 od 
tis, GAAG nag GEvi, tatta elvar.) Enneads, V., 5, 3. 

59 Psychathanasia, Book III, Canto III, stanza 16. 
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terial and immortal because it was independent of the body. First of 
all, More believed, that the body which was dependent on the soul, was 
in the soul. Secondly, the soul could be occupied with its own thoughts 
without affecting the body, thus centering its attention upon the con- 
templative quest of its own well-being. Thirdly, since the soul does not 
emanate from sensual things, it could resist the desires of the body, 
sublimating the material lusts and devoting itself to the intellectual love 
of divine qualities. And fourthly, the soul was a continuum of exist- 
ence, growing in force and strength, while sense, fancy, and memory 
faded away with the gradual disintegration of the body. More refers to 
the soul’s independence of the body in the following: 


“What disadvantage then can the decay 
Of this poore carcase do, when it doth fade? 
The soul no more depends on this frail clay 
Then on our eye depends bright Phoebus glist’ring ray.” * 


More also believed in the pre-existence of the soul: He contended 
that God was good; and if the soul was also good, as he believed, God 
would naturally have created the soul early in the divine scheme. For 
More the pilgrimage of the soul through earthly life was primarily a 
quest for “return to the source from which all being emerged and for 
unification with the realm of divine entities above the world of material 
things.” * The end of this pilgrimage was marked by a spiritual cathar- 
sis and a mystical union with God. More realized, of course, that this 
ecstatic vision would not be granted without one’s fulfilling certain con- 
ditions which Plotinus best describes: “The very soul, once it has con- 
ceived the straining love towards this, lays aside all shape it has taken, 
even to the Intellectual shape that has informed it. There is no vision, 
no union, for those handling or acting by any thing other; the soul must 
see before it neither evil nor any thing else, that alone it may receive 
Alone.” * Also, in true Plotinian fashion, More argued in favor of three 





© “The secret is: firstly, that this All is one universally comprehensive living 
being, encircling all the living being within it, and having a soul, one soul, 
which extends to all its members...” (Il e@tov toivuv tetéov CGov Ev, xdvta ta 
Ca ui évrd¢ aitot xequézov, 16de td nav elvar, wuziiv plav Eyov elc xndvta aidtod 
pten...) Enneads, IV., 4, 32. 

61 Psychathanasia, Book III, Canto II, stanza 22. 

62 Paul R. Anderson, Science in Defense of Liberal Religion (New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1933), p. 104. 

63 ’Exei xal wozxh, Scav aitotd Egwta otvtovov 146y, dnotibeta ndoav, iw Exe 
poogny, xai fucg Gv xai vontoi f év ait. Ob yao Eouv Eyovtd um diddo ual éveg- 
yoovta xegi aird obte Weiv, otte évaquootijva, 4)7.6 dei pice ab dyabdv undév dddo 
nedzevqoy Exew, tva 5€Enta povyn povov. Enneads, V1., 7, 34. 
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realms of the soul: the terrestrial, which was the combination of soul 
and body; the aereal, which was the separation of the soul and body, 
and the former’s attachment to the particles in the air; and the ethereal, 
which was the union with the highest category of Being, above reason 
and intelligence.™ 


In further trying to substantiate the Plotinian concept that the foot- 
prints (iyvn) of the universal soul could be found everywhere, More in 
his later years began to give greater credence to the “proofs” from testi- 
monies of apparitions and witchcraft, that is, proofs of the actual exist- 
ence of spirit as a substance distinct from matter. Willey in his analysis 
of this writes: “The fact is that in appealing to demonology More, like 
Browne and Glanvill, was tapping a reservoir of traditional supernatu- 
ral belief which lay deeper in the national consciousness than Christian- 
ity itself, and deeper, certainly, than the new ice-crust of rationalism 
which now covered it.” ®* More not only reported but accepted such 
“proofs” as bricks flying in a room; stones hurled by unseen hands from 
a roof; pots traveling to and from the fire; violent flappings of a chest- 
cover; table-cloths and sheets in the air on a calm day; boxes locked, 
then unlocking themselves; the vomiting of cloth stuck with pins, nails, 
needles, glass, iron, and hair.®* One cannot fail to mention that More 
was not alone in these beliefs: Bacon trusted in charms and amulets. 
Dr. Johnson believed in ghosts, witches, and second sight. Boyle rec- 
ommended the thigh-bone of a hanged man as a cure for a violent 
disease. Berkeley had an honest faith in tar-water. And Dr. Rush 
prescribed cloves and mace to strengthen the memory. 


Essentially More’s concept of God was Plotinian: God was the 
Suvauis producing all things but produced by none, the source of all 
beauty,” the end of all things (xdvtwv pétgos xal négas), the highest 


64 In this highest state “there is nothing between: here is no longer a duality 
but a two in one; for, so long as the presence holds, all distinction fades: it is as 
lover and beloved here, in a copy of that union, long to blend; the soul has now 
no further awareness of being in body and will give herself no foreign name, 
not ‘man’ not ‘living being,’ not ‘being,’ not ‘all’... (. . . wetadd yae oddév, 
ovd’ Ex bo, GAA’ Ev duq~a: od ydo Gv d:axeivais En, Fos nageott, [pipnors 5é toOv~ 
tov, xal ot évraida ggaotal xal éedpevor ovyxeivar déAovtes) xal odte c@patos En 
alodaveta, Stu gotiv év aiid, ote Eautiv GAAo uw Aéyer, odn Gvdewxov od CHov, 
ox bv, obdé nav.) Enneads, VI., 7, 34. 

65 Willey, p. 170. 

66 In his Antidote Against Aibeism, More devotes the whole of Book III to 
a discussion of these occurrences. 

67 More felt that everything in nature was an extension of the Knowing Prin- 
ciple: “Let us therefore swiftly course over the Valleys and Mountains; found 
the depth of the Sea, range the Woods and Forests, dig into the entrails of the 
Earth, and let the atheist tell me which of all these places are silent, and say 
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good and wisdom,® the transcendence of all existence itself, the highest 
abstraction, superior even to the Platonic Idea. To More, as to Plotinus, 
the human mind would return to (&motgogy) and unite with the abso- 
lute only after passage between vulgar opinion (86€a) and philosophi- 
cal knowledge (yv@ots).® More believed that the innate idea of God 
existed in man. ‘It remains therefore undeniable,” he wrote, “that there 
is an inseparable Idea of a Being absolutely Perfect ever residing, though 
not always acting, in the Soul of Man.” More, closely adhering to 
Plotinian emanatistic theory, looked upon the world as an overflow of 
the divine life, and believed in the return of the being to its divine 
source, made possible through contemplation (#ewgia). ** He believed 
that the mind of man is as the image of God, drawn and descending 
from Him. More’s faith in the true Holiness and infinite greatness of 
God is seen in his lines: 





“From thy Works my Joy proceeds: 
How I triumphed in thy Deeds! 
Who they Wonders can express? 
All thy Thoughts are fathomless, 
Hid from Men in Knowledge blind, 
Hid from Fools to Vice inclin’d.” 


nothing of God.” <A Collection of Several Philosophical Writings of Henry 
More, p. 48. 

68 More stressed that God’s wisdom was everywhere, universal and eternal. 
“Wherefore the whole Creation in general and every part thereof being so or- 
dered as if the most exquisite Reason and Knowledge had contrived them, it is 
as natural to conclude that all this is the work of a Wise God...” A Collection 
of Several Philosophical Writings of Henry More, p. 85. 

6® More earnestly agreed that when union took place, “there is no spiritual 
pride or irreverent spirit, but boundless humility, and a lowly broken heart; also 
an honest blameless walk, justice, peace, content . . .” Theologia Germanica, 
pp- 100-101. 

10 Antidote Against Atheism, p. 13. 

71 Yet More did not believe that contemplation should be secured at the ex- 
pense of ethical duties. “God forbid, Philopolis, that the sweet of Contempla- 
tion should ever put your Mouth;out of tast with the savoury Usefullness of 
Secular Negotiations. To do good to Men, to assist the injured, to relieve the 
necessitous, to advise the ignorant in his necessary Affairs, to bring up a Family 
in the fear of God and a chearful hope of everlasting Happiness after this Life, 
does as much transcend our manner of living, if it ended in a mere pleasing our 
selves in the delicacy of select Notions, as solid Goodness does empty Phantas- 
try, or sincere Charity the most childish Sophistry there is. The exercise of Love 
and Goodness, of Humanity and Brotherly kindness, of Prudence and Discretion, 
of Faithfulness and Neighbourliness, of unfeigned Devotion and Religion, in the 
plain and undoubted Duties thereof, is to the truly regenerate Soul a far greater 

leasure than all the fine Speculations imaginable.” Henry More, Divine Dia- 
ogues (2nd ed.; London: Joseph Downing, 1668), pp. 524-525. 
12 Divine Dialogues, p. 524. 
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With Philo More agreed that man’s rational faculty was a temple of 
God, and with Plotinus that the human intellect was an image of the 
divine rationality which was the emanation of God.* Indeed, More be- 
lieved in the excellency and necessity of reason for the maintaining of 
the truth of Christian religion. He enthusiastically quoted Cicero’s say- 
ing, ““Rationem, quo ea me cunque ducet, sequar,’“* in his attempts to 
bolster the “two grand pillars” “° of religion, the existence of God and 
the immortality of the soul. But he was convinced that piety was the 
key to knowledge, that keenness of insight proceeded from purity of 
life, that the life of contemplation was superior to that of pleasure and 
statesmanship (Semgntixds Bios dxohavotixds, xohitixds, Dewgntixds). 
Becoming religious (te00e67s) was to More of supreme importance, in 
a life that was really the struggle between the lofty and the low. More’s 
emphasis on reason, however, did not become an arrogant and impos- 
sible demand for a fool-proof system of theology that was free of mys- 
tery. More felt, rather, that reason should “construct a philosophy 
round these two pivots, God and Man.” ** And even when More sought 
to establish a free intercourse between religion and the natural sciences 
and philosophies, he kept uppermost in his mind that scientific advances 
and discoveries were nothing more than the revelations of the im- 
manence, beneficence, and wisdom of God. 


To More the Greek concept of man’s life as a continual effort to 
achieve the beautiful and good (xahdv xayadov) was the central part of 
his ethical point of view. Ethical living was part of divine living and 
the harmonious (@ypeteos) unity of both brought man to a point of 
perfection, eis dvdga tédevov. Goodness and happiness were identical, 
thus, to More. Along with Cudworth he felt that human nature was 
inherently divine: “I come from Heaven; am an immortal Ray / of 
God; O Joy! and back to God shall goe.”** Both stressed that all ap- 
petites and passions “‘yet fall into proper subordination to the higher 
divine faculty or reason, which distinguishes man, and stamps him a 


78 “Whatever of Intellectual light is communicated to us, is derived from 
hence and is in us Particular Reason, or Reason in Succession, or by piecemeal. 
Nor is there any thing the holy Spirit did ever suggest to any man but it was 
agreeable to, if not demonstrable from, what we call Reason.” A Collection of 
Several Philosophical Writings of Henry More, p. 39. “Now God is also a Light 
and a Reason [Erkenntniss}, the property of which is to give light and shine, 
and take knowledge; and inasmuch as God is Light and Reason, He must give 
light and perceive.” Theologia Germanica, p. 113. 

74 A Collection of Several Philosophical Writings of Henry More, p. V. 

% A Collection of Several Philosophical Writings of Henry More, p. IV. 

76 De Pauley, pp. 120-121. 

7 Quoted in Ward, p. 16. 
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moral being.”* More stressed again and again in his Enchiridion Ethi- 
cum (‘a middle ground of ethical doctrine”) ,"° which was really an 
answer to Hobbianism, that ‘Passions therefore are not only good, but 
singularly needful to the perfecting of human life.” *° He emphasized 
that proper guidance and regulation were necessary at all times, in order 
to avoid sensualism of an extreme sort. More did not fail to introduce 
an element of mysticism and religious faith in his ethics, pointing out 
that the end of human life was purification and assimilation with divin- 
ity. The existence of a divine moral faculty in man was always a 
primary belief in More’s thinking. He called this the ‘“Boniform Fac- 
ulty of the Soul,” ** which represented the moral sense of the soul, and 
which was the image of God in man’s soul, containing right reason. 


Henry More steadfastly believed in absolutes, in absolute good, 
absolute evil, absolute values, absolute justice. The publication of 
Thomas Hobbes’s Leviathan in 1651 contributed a great deal to the 
growth and inaturity of More and the Cambridge Platonists, since they 
had not only to answer Hobbes’s materialism, which denied the exist- 
ence of a spiritual soul and freedom of will, but also to combat his 
belief that the source of all moral obligation lay in power and civil 
authority. Hobbes’s materialistic theory of perception affirmed the re- 
ality of the “body,” while More affirmed the reality of the spirit. The 
ideological struggle, therefore, embodied in Cambridge Platonism and 
Hobbianism certainly resulted in bitter and intense feelings during the 
seventeenth century. Hobbes believed that thinking was in reality feel- 
ing: an incorporeal spirit does not exist; there can be no “image made 
of a thing invisible; ** the natural state helps to keep order amidst 
instinctive struggle, bellum omnium contra omnes; the death of the 
body is the death of the soul. ‘For him the word of God is really little 
but a symbol of the philosopher's fatigue.” ** Hobbes’s philosophy“ is 


78 Tulloch, II, 404. 

7 Eugene M. Austin, The Ethics of the Cambridge Platonists (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania, 1935), p. 38. 

8 Enchiridion Ethicum, p. 41. 

61 “Hence it is plain, that supreme Happiness is not barely to be placed in 
the Intellect; but her proper Seat must be called the Boniform Faculty of the 
Soul: namely, a Faculty of that divine Composition, and supernatural Texture, as 
enables us to distinguish not only what is simply and absolutely the best, but to 
relish it, and to have pleasure in that alone.” Enchiridion Ethicum, p. 6. 

82 Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan, ed. A. R. Walter (London: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1935), p. 481. 

8 Willey, p. 118. 

%4 Deane Inge a the system of Hobbes to ‘‘a kind of inverted Plato- 
nism.” ‘For him, as for Plato, the State is the man writ large; and ‘the appe- 
tites of men and passions of their minds are such that unless they be restrained 
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one of negation, while that expressed by More is an affirmation of abso- 
lutes. Principal Tulloch even reports, strangely enough, that Hobbes 
“was in the habit of saying that if ever he found his own opinions un- 
tenable, ‘he would embrace the philosophy of Dr. More.’” ® 


The Cambridge Platonists wished to look on nature as plastic, not 
mechanical;** More, wishing to reunite matter and spirit, looked on 
spirit as an active force, penetrating and moving matter.** In the work 
of his contemporary, René Descartes, More sought an ally, one whose 
science might augment the metaphysical beliefs of the English Plato- 
nists. More was actually enamoured at first by the rational clearness of 
the Cartesian speculations which had departed from the scholastic tra- 
dition, and which unified and reconciled philosophical truths through 
reason. Descartes’s ideas especially fascinated More because they clearly 
affirmed the existence of the soul and God as fundamental certainties. 
“By the name God,” said Descartes, “I understand a substance infinite 
feternal, immutable}, independent, all-knowing, all-powerful, and by 
which I myself, and every other thing exists, if any such there be, were 
created. ... And thus. . . God exists: for though the idea of substance 
be in my mind owing to this, that I myself am a substance, I should not, 
however, have the idea of an infinite substance, seeing I am a finite be- 
ing, unless it were given me by some substance in reality infinite.” * 


by some power, they will always be making war upon one another.’ Plato would 
agree; but whereas with him the ruling and harmonising power is to be found 
within, the spiritual faculty which enables us to rise above the jarring world of 
claims and counter-claims into the serene air of eternal life, where the Idea of 
the good presides over the world of ‘things which are not seen,’ with Hobbes all 
knowledge proceeds from sensation, and reality is just the cockpit of strife and 
self-seeking from which the Platonists promise us an escape into ‘our dear coun- 
try.. The natural state, according to Hobbes, is one in which ‘every man is 
enemy to every man,’ and in war ‘force and fraud are the two cardinal virtues.’ 
‘The right of nature is the liberty each man hath to use his own power, as he 
will himself, for the preservation of his own nature, that is to say of his own 
life.’ ”” Inge, The Platonic Tradition in English Religious Thought, pp. 44-45. 

85 Tulloch, II, 366. See also Ward, p. 80. 

86 Cassirer, p. 51. 

87 Willey, p. 169. 


88 René Descartes, A Discourse on Method and Selected Writings, trans. John 
Veitch (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 1951), p. 115. (‘Par le 
nom de Dieu j’entends une substance infinie éternelle, immuable, indépendante, 
toute connaissante, toute puissante, et toutes les autres choses qui sont (s'il est 
vrai qu'il y en ait qui existent) ont été créées et produites. . . . Et, par consé- 
quent il faut nécessairement conclure . . . que Dieu existe: car encore que l’idée 
2 la substance soit en moi de cela méme que je suis une substance, je n’aurais 
pas néanmoins |'idée d'une substance infinie, moi qui suis un étre fini, si elle 
n'avait été mise en moi quelque substance qui fat véritablement infinie.’’) 
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However, when More began to reflect upon Descartes’s findings, it 
became clear that the work of the latter was rooted in logic and episte- 
mology, not in metaphysics and theology.*® More strongly believed that 
all existence, spiritual or material substance was extended, res extensa; 
for if God were unextended, He was necessarily nowhere. More's early 
admiration of Cartesianism was dampened, to say the least, when 
Descartes’s dualistic system was understood: For how could More ever 
separate, as did Descartes, res cogitans, that is, the realm of thought 
and knowledge of God and soul, from res extensa, that is, the realm of 
physical phenomena? More and the English Platonists felt that Car- 
tesianism condemned nature to a standstill, since in Descartes’s mech- 
anistic system spiritual substance was put in a realm of its own with no 
unifying and spiritual bond with the phenomenal world. “There would 
be no purposive deity. There would be no causative spiritual power. 
There would be no organizing force.” ®° More felt that Descartes was 
guilty of the unpardonable sin of denuding the spirit of all attributes, 
and placing God in a spiritual realm that was not attached to the natu- 
ral world of phenomena. Thus Descartes was affirming God as a mere 
abstraction. The Cartesians, to More, were “Nullubists’” who affirmed 
that a spirit is “nullubi,” or nowhere.** More had no choice, then, but 
to oppose Cartesianism because it excluded the influence of every non- 
material cause of natural phenomena. 





Henry More was throughout his life a contemplative mystic, a 
“divinely intoxicated genius.” *? His love of God was made fuller and 
truer by his reverence for the Greek spirit of interpretation and for the 
ancient and divinely inspired philosophers (ot dgyaio xai paxdguor @id6- 
cogot). He fought atheism, skepticism, and materialism in every pos- 
sible way, and he upheld absolutes without fear or hesitation. Culture 
of itself was not enough” for More, since his was the life of theological 
mysticism. In true Platonic fashion, he cried out: 


8® The criticism of Cartesianism is best summarized by Pascal’s words, “Ce 
qui passe la géométrie nous surpasse”” — or what is beyond geometry is beyond 
us. 

* Anderson, p. 167. 

%1 Tulloch, II, 383-384. 

% Tulloch, II, 395. 

% See De Pauley, pp. 147-148. 
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“O thou eternall Spright, cleave ope the skie, 
And take thy flight into my feeble breast, 
Enlarge my thoughts, enlight my dimmer eye, 
That wisely of that burthen closely prest 
In my straight mind, I may be dispossest: 
My Muse must sing of things of mickle weight; 
The souls eternity is my quest: 
Do thou me guide, that art the souls sure light, 
Grant that I never erre, but ever wend aright!” * 


Henry More was the embodiment of the Christian spirit in his sincerity 
and devotion, and his life exemplified and realized the super-excellence 
of Christian virtue in its most pristine beauty. His life was of “ an 
inwardness too deep for words.” * 


Hoty Cross 
GREEK ORTHODOX THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


% Psychathanasia, Book I, Canto I, stanza 25. 
% Craig, p. 425. 











METHODISM AND BISHOP ERASMUS 


By THE VERY REV. GEORGE TSOUMAS 


The relationship between John Wesley, the father of the doctrinal 
and practical Methodism, and Erasmus, who appeared in London in 
1763 and claimed to be the Greek Bishop of Arcadia, Crete, is 
scarcely known outside Methodist circles — and even there it is not 
given prominence. This relationship constitutes a minor event in John 
Wesley's early and tumultuous life and has left little or no influence 
in the development of Methodism. Nevertheless, one thing stands out: 
Erasmus was not only accepted as a canonical Bishop of the Greek Or- 
thodox Church, but also— and upon Wesley’s request — ‘‘ordained” 
some of his preachers to Holy Orders. 


This present study, however, purports to show that what the Meth- 
odist historians believed to be true for almost two hundred years, is an 
error. The fact is that Erasmus was not a canonical Bishop of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, a conclusion that is reached after consideration of 
certain important points: First, Erasmus shows total ignorance of the 
practice, custom, and canon law of the Church he is supposed to repre- 
sent. Secondly, the certificate he gives to the ordinands differs in content 
from that of the Greek Orthodox Church of that period. Thirdly, his 
deplorable state — “being in dire need and ready to be thrown into 
prison” — contradicts the kindness, honors, and hospitality accorded to 
visiting Greek prelates by the English ecclesiastical and civil authorities 
and the Greek people living in London during this and the previous 
periods. And fourthly, his name is not found in the catalogues of Bish- 
ops of Crete. Before, however, developing these points, it is necessary 
to present the events leading to the relationship between John Wesley 
and Erasmus. 


The year 1763 stands out as a crucial one for early Methodism. 
John Wesley had been left alone in London to administer to the spir- 
itual needs of his ever-growing Methodist Societies. His brother, 


1 The beginnings of Methodism passed through three stages: the first at Ox- 
ford, November, 1729; the second at Savannah, Georgia, April, 1736; and the 
third at London, May 1, 1738, which was completed in July, 1740, Journal of 
the Rev. John Wesley, M.A., edited by Nehemiah Curnock (London: The Ep- 
worth Press, 1938) I, 198, n. 1. See also [bid., I, 197, 458 ff.; II, 262, 314. 
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Charles Wesley, who had been his assistant in all matters, had retired 
to a comparative seclusion since 1757.? His other minister-colleagues 
had either died or were disabled or obliged to relinquish the itinerant 
ministry. Furthermore, the lay preachers? whom Wesley “set apart” 
since 1752 to help him preach the gospel to the masses were becoming 
bolder in their demands to administer the Sacraments to the Wesleyans 
with or without ordination. The Bishops of the Established Church 
refused to ordain “these unlettered’’ men. Therefore, some of them 
proceeded to act as Ministers without ordination. 


John Wesley understood the seriousness of the situation. He had 
to act to save his Societies from extinction, but how, he knew not. He 
was only a Presbyter of the Church and therefore could not ordain. In 
this difficult state, he happened to read a book which altered his views 
on ecclesiastical polity, thus solving his problem. One day in January, 
1746, on the way to Bristol, he read over Lord King’s* Account of the 
Primitive Church. ‘In spite of the vehement prejudice of my educa- 
tion,” Wesley records in his Journal, ‘I was ready to believe that this 
was a fair draught; but if so, it would follow that Bishops and Pres- 
byters are (essentially) of one order, and that originally every Christian 
congregation was a Church independent of all others.” ° Ten years later 


2 Ibid., V, 47, n. 2. 

8 Wesley authorized his preachers with these words: ‘“Take thou authority to 
preach the gospel.” Nevertheless, it was not considred an ordination, and the 
preachers did not accept it as such. John Simon, “Wesley’s Ordinations” in the 
Proceedings of the Wesley Historical Society (September, 1914), IX, 146. 

4 Peter King was born in 1669 of a dissenting family. He was educated in 
the Calvinistic University of Leyten. His father was a baker but his uncle was 
John Locke. Peter had an interest in early history of the Church, and in 1691, 
while only 22 years old, wrote his Inquiry. Later he served in the parliament and 
published a second edition of his work in two parts. Dictionary of National Bi- 
ography, XI, 144. 

5 Journal, op. cit., II, 232. The Inquiry is composed of ten chapters, and was 
written to lessen the tension that existed during the 17th century between the 
Congregationalists, the Presbyterians, and the Anglicans, each one of whom main- 
tained that their form of church government was upheld by the primitive church 
of the first three-hundred years. And justifiably it has been likened to a crystal 
ball in which each of these churches sees in it its own church government. The 
fourth chapter, in particular, showed Wesley that Bishops and Presbyters are but 
one order, differing only in degree. King argues his thesis by pointing out that 
with the Bishop’s permission the Presbyter discharged all the functions of the 
Bishop; that they were called by the same titles; and that they were said to be of 
the same order. The Presbyter preached, presided in church consistories, excom- 
municated, returned penitents, confirmed and even ordained. Little is said of the 
Presbyter’s ordaining; yet, “as little as there is, there are clearer proofs of the 
Presbyters ordaining than there are of their administering the Lord’s Supper.” 
King quotes Cyprian’s 75th epistle, and others (Tertullian, Clement of Alexan- 
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he read Bishop Stillingfleet’s Irenicum which further convinced him that 
the episcopal form of government is not prescribed in Scripture by 
Christ and the Apostles, nor any form of church government,® and 
therefore (reasoned Wesley) he had “as good right to ordain as to 
administer the Lord’s Supper,” being a “Scriptural Episcopos.”’ * 


In spite of the conviction that he was a Bishop, and therefore had 
every right to ordain, Wesley restrained himself at this stage. Later, 
however, he saw reasons and used the right.’ In the year 1763, he found 
a temporary solution in the person of Erasmus, whom he found in Lon- 
don and who called himself the Greek Bishop of Arcadia, Crete. 


John Wesley informs us that he met Erasmus in London in dire 
need. “A year ago,” he writes to the printer of St. James Chronicle, 
“I found a stranger perishing from want and expecting to be thrown in 


dria). The truth of the matter is that Wesley read what concerned him and ig- 
nored that particular statement of King which said that the Presbyter discharged 
his priestly duties only “. . . by permission of the Bishop.” If, then, Wesley 
considered himself a “Scriptural Episcopos” still he required the permission of 
his Bishop to ordain, which he never had. See an exhaustive criticism of the 
Inquiry by William Sclatter in his work, An original draught of the Primitive 
Church ... to a discourse entitled an Inquiry (London: Stratan, 1717). An- 
other one attacked the Inquiry: An impartial view and censure of the Mistakes 
propagated for the ordaining power of the Presbyters in a late book entitled 
Inquiry. The author is unknown, and even the date of publication, which Mrs. 
J. Gurnett, assistant in the Rare Book Department of the Boston Public Library, 
places in the year 1718. It is extraordinary that Wesley ignored these refuta- 
tions by the Inquiry, and it is also important that Lord King recanted his views 
expressed in the Inquiry. 


6 Letters of the Rev. John Wesley, A.M., edited by John Tilford (London: 
The Epworth Press, 1938), III, 182. The Irenicum is composed of two parts. 
The first part has eight chapters, and the second, seven chapters. It is a more 
powerful work than Lord King’s Inguiry and well-documented. It was written 
when the author was 25 years of age. Later he, too, retracted his views in a Ser- 
mon Preached at a Publick Ordination at St. Peter's Cornhill, March 15, 1685. 
“It is commendable,” concludes Stillingfleet in this sermon, “piece of ingenuity 
in any person to retreat former opinions upon full conviction.” Ibid., 2. 

7 Tyerman, op. cit., III, 430. 

8 Ibid., 445. 


® In 1784, pressed by the new conditions in America after the American War 
of Independence, Wesley “set apart’’ Coke “‘as a Superintendent of the work in 
America.” Tyerman, op. cit., II, 433. Further, he appointed two more, Mr. 
Whatcoat and Mr. Vasey, “to go and serve the desolate sheep in America.” Jour- 
nal, op. cit., Vil, 15. Although he avoids using the term “ordain” in his Jour- 
nal, he does so in his Diary; cf. Diary Sept. 1: “Prayed, ordained R. Whatcoat 
and T. Vasey.” Sept. 2: “Prayed, ordained Dr. Coke (as Superintendent) by 
the imposition of my hands . . . (being assisted by other ordained ministers).” 
Loc. cit. Coke was a Presbyter of the Church of England like Wesley. 
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prison. He told me he was a Greek Bishop. I examined his credentials 
and was fully satisfied. After much conversation in Greek and Latin 
(he spoke no English at all) I determined to relieve him effectively 
which I did without delay and promised to send him back to Amster- 
dam, where he had several friends of his nation. This I did . . . upon 
motives of humanity.” *° 


Being convinced, then, that Erasmus was a canonical Bishop of the 
Greek Church, according to his credentials and testimony of other gen- 
tlemen in London “who had known him in Turkey and were ready to 
attest to his episcopal character,” ** Wesley requested him to ordain to 
Holy Orders some of his preachers. Erasmus obliged and ordained 
John Jones,’* Samson Staniforth, Thomas Bryant, Alexander Mather, 
and others. From Staniforth it is learned that Wesley sent for him at 
his home. “. . . The messenger,” states Staniforth in his Journal, “told 
me that he wanted to speak to me and I must come immediately. When 
I came I found the Grecian Bishop with him who ordained me and 
three others. But finding it would offend my brethren, I have never 
availed myself of this to this hour.” * 


The news soon circulated that Wesley’s preachers had received or- 
dination from the hands of a Bishop of the Greek Church. As was natu- 
ral many flocked to him for ordination. How many he ordained will 
probably never be known because the ordinations were performed se- 
cretly and were kept so by many of the ordinands. It is known that he 
ordained, besides those already mentioned, a Baptist minister,"* three 
tradesmen, a master baker,’® a Lawrence Coughland, who had no learn- 
ing,® and six other Wesleyan preachers. Since they were ordained 
without Wesley’s knowledge, they were punished by exclusion from the 
Societies.’7 Later, Erasmus was recalled from Amsterdam by other per- 


10 Letters, op. cit., Ul, 136. 

11 Tyerman, op. cit., II, 486. It is stated elsewhere that Erasmus had been 
driven from his see by the Turks because he baptized a Musulman into the faith 
of Christ. John Whitehead, The Life of Rev. John Wesley (Philadelphia: Wil- 
liam S. Stockton, 1845), II, 291. 

12 Jones was authorized to inquire about Erasmus from “the Patriarch of 
Smyrna,” (Metropolitan is more correct), from whom it is said that he received 
a favorable answer. Letters, op. cit., IV, 289. 

13 W. W. Fichett, Wesley and His Century (London: Smith, Elder & Co., 
1906), p. 363; Tyerman, op. cit., II, 487. 

14 Journal, op. cit., V, 47, n. 2. 

15 Tyerman, op. cit., II, 486. 

16 Letters, op. cit., V, 290. 

17 Wesley gave two reasons for the invalidity of their ordination: it was per- 
formed in a language which the ordinands did not understand; and they had 
given money (five guineas). Ibid., 291. 
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sons to give ordination to a Mr. S——t and “three other persons, as un- 


learned as any of the apostles, but I believe [writes Wesley] not so 
much inspired.” * 


To the ordinands, Erasmus gave a letter of recommendation, a trans- 
lation of which is given by one of John Wesley's bitterest enemies: 


“Our measure from the grace, gift and power of the All- 
holy and Life-giving Spirit, given by our Saviour Jesus Christ to 
His Divine and holy apostles, to ordain subdeacons and deacons; 
and also to advance to the dignity of a priest; of this grace which 
hath descended to our humility, I have ordained subdeacon and 
deacon, at Snowfields Chapel, on the 19th day of November, 
1764, and at Wells Street Chapel on the 24th of the same month, 
priest the reverend Mr. W. C. (William Crabb) according to the 
rules of the holy apostles, and of our faith. Moreover, I have 
given to him the power to minister and teach, in all the world, 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, no one forbidding him in the church 
of God. Wherefore, for that very purpose, I have made this 
present letter of recommendation from our humility, and have 
given it to the ordained Mr. W. C. for his certificate and security. 

“Given and written at London, in Britain, November 24, 
1764. 

Erasmus, Bishop of Arcadia.” *° 


The ordinations by a foreign prelate provoked a furor among friends 
and enemies of John Wesley. Charles Wesley denounced them and 
refused to communicate with the newly ordained. Toplady accused 
Methodists, and especially John Wesley, that he had violated the oath 
of supremacy by appealing to foreign prelate and requesting him to 
ordain several of his preachers, who from this time on dressed as cler- 
gymen of the Church of England. Moreover, he published a letter in 
which he makes the insinuation in the way of question that John Wesley 
strongly pressed Erasmus to ordain him a Bishop,” but the latter re- 


18 Tbid., 290. 

19 Augustus Montague Toplady was a former Methodist who later became 
an extreme Calvinist. The literary fight started when Wesley criticized the 
“elect.” It did not end until Toplady’s death in 1778. Two months before he 
expired, he said that he would not strike out a single line of what he had said 
against Wesley. Dictionary of National Biography, XIX, 984-986. 

20 Tyerman, op. cit., Il, 487. 

21 The term “‘consecration” is a western connotation indicative of the superi- 
ority of the episcopate over the presbyterate. Rev. G. E. Dolan, The Distinction 
Between the Episcopate and the Presbyterate According to Thomistic Opinion 
(The Catholic University of America Studies in Sacred Theology, No. 36; Wash- 
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fused because, according to the canons of the Greek Church, more than 
one Bishop must be present to assist in the ordination of a new one.” 
This insinuation was quickly denied by Thomas Olivers, one of Wes- 
ley’s preachers, with the latter’s consent, if not at his request. “But,” 
continues Olivers, ‘suppose he had, where would have been the blame? 
Mr. Wesley is connected with a number of persons who have given 
proof . . . that they have an inward call to preach the gospel. Both he 
and they would be glad if they had an outward call too. But no Bishop 
of England will give it to them. What wonder, then, if he was to en- 
deavour to procure it by other innocent means.” ** 


In spite of the formal denial, there were some who believed it. Rev. 
Samuel A. Peters, an Episcopal clergyman, calling himself bishop-elect 
of Vermont, wrote a letter dated May 11, 1809, in which he alleged 
that Wesley was ordained a Bishop by Erasmus, otherwise Dr. Samuel 
Seabury, bishop-elect of the Protestant Episcopal Church, would not 
have approached him for ordination, nor would he (Wesley) have acted 
autocratically from 1764.7* Dr. George Phoebus, in 1878, seeking to 
prove Wesley’s elevation to the episcopate by Erasmus in reasoning 
that the former assumed sole government of the Methodist Societies, 
wrote a letter to all Evangelical clergymen in England with whom he 
desired to form a league, offensive and defensive. He asserted that all 
Methodists in Great Britain are under one Head, and considered he had 
the power of admitting and excluding members from the Societies under 
his care, of choosing and removing stewards, of receiving helpers and 
appointing them.” But is it necessary to explain Wesley’s autocratic 
conduct from an ordination that he probably never received? If Sea- 
bury considered Wesley a Bishop, as Peters implies, why should Sea- 
bury state later quite emphatically that “Mr. Wesley is only a Presbyter, 
and all his ordinations Presbyterian, and in direct opposition to the 


ington, D. C.: Catholic University Press, 1950), p. 81. Another probable ex- 
planation according to another Western writer is in the theological controversy 
which centers around the office of a Bishop. That is, it is still a question whether 
or not the episcopate is, in the strict sense of the word, an Order. Therefore, 
the indefinite term “consecration” is employed. G. Connell, “The Episcopate,” 
The Ecclesiastical Review, 72, (April, 1925), 337. There exists no controversy 
in the Greek Orthodox Church where the episcopate and presbyterate are distinct 
orders. Therefore, the term ordination (xeigotovia) is used for the three orders. 


22 Tyerman, op. cit., 488 cf. Canon 1 Apostles: <’Exioxonos xe.gotoveiotw ind 
émoxdxwv S00 7 tovdv.> 


23 [bid., 489. 

24 George A. Phoebus, “Was Wesley Ordained a Bishop by Erasmus?” Meth- 
odist Quarterly Review, 1878, IX, 88-90. 

25 [bid., 98-100. 
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Church of England” ?** Peters’s letter is either a forgery, or, as it has 
been alleged, “it is another illustration of Samuel Peters’s vivid imag- 
ination, of which the first was his book on the History of Connecticut, 
a book of exaggerations and lies.” *" Wesley’s denial through Olivers 
is sufficient proof that he was not ordained a Bishop by Erasmus or any- 
one else. His actions, irregular and inconsistent as they may be, can be 
explained by remembering that Wesley considered himself providen- 
tially endowed and preserved ** for the mission he had in life: to preach 
his gospel “‘that all men out of Christ are lost sinners, that salvation can 
be had instantly by faith, and that it can be infallibly attested in the 
soul by the witness of the Spirit.” 


But if Wesley’s ordination to the episcopate is not actual or most 
improbable, the ordinations of Erasmus are considered fait accompli. 
There still remains, however, the question of the authenticity of 
Erasmus as a Greek Bishop and the canonicity of his acts from the 
practice and Canon Law of the Greek Orthodox Church. 


By the middle of the eighteenth century, the whole Eastern Ortho- 
dox Church was on guard in its relation with the Protestants. The cor- 
respondence of Jeremiah II, Patriarch of Constantinople (1572-1579; 
1580-1584; 1586-1595) and the Tiibingen Theologians® brought forth 
the doctrinal differences separating the two. The confession, however, 
of Patriarch of Constantinople Cyril Lucar (1620-1623; 1623-1633; 
1633-1634; 1634-1635; 1637-1638) provoked such a furor that many 
synods were convoked to condemn it,** and two Orthodox confessions® 
were written to safeguard the Orthodox people from the “heretical 
Protestants.”” Even the Non-Jurors, who reguarded themselves as “the 
Catholick Remnant in Brittain,’ were also termed in their correspond- 
ence with the Eastern Orthodox Church (1716-1725) as ‘“Luthero- 


26 Whitehead, op. cit., citing Dr. Beardsley, ‘Life and Correspondence of 
Seabury,” 227 ff. 

27 John A. Faulkner, Wesley as a Sociologist, Theologian, Churchman (New 
York: The Methodist Book Concern, 1918), pp. 144-145. 

28 From fire, drowning, serious injury, shipwreck, mobs, and other such 
calamities. Journal, op. cit., VIII (for the references to providence interposi- 
tions), 443. 

29 John A. Faulkner, The Methodists (New York: Eaton & Main, 1913), 

+ ae 
, 80 John Karmiris, Ta Aoypatixa xai Lup6orxda Mvnpeia tic ‘Ogbodétov Kato- 
hxijs "Exxdnoias (Athens, 1952-1953), I, 369 ff.; II, 435 ff. 

31 Constantinople (1638, 1642, 1672), Jassy (1642), Jerusalem (1672). 
Ibid., U1, 562 ff. 

52 Peter of Mogila, and Doritheus, Patriarch of Jerusalem. Cf. Ibid., II, 582- 
686; 734-773. 
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Calvinists” who had to “submit with sincerity and obedience, and with- 
out scruple or dispute’’** to the Orthodox Church. 


It is incredible to suppose that a canonical Bishop of the Greek Or- 
thodox Church would appear in London in 1763, and, disregarding the 
relations of his Church and the Protestants up to that period, proceed 
to ordain to Holy Orders ‘“Luthero-Calvinists.” By what authority 
could he perform them? What past and later practice of his Church 
and ecclesiastical law gave him this right? 


It is true that the Orthodox Church had accepted in the past as 
canonical the sacraments of some schismatics and even heretics while 
rejecting others.** But this was not the decision of an individual 
Bishop. It was the work of the Ecumenical or local synods. A Bishop 
is the highest ecclesiastical authority in his province, second to none. 
But he never acts arbitrarily, especially in matters of doctrine and canon 
law. His actions are regulated by canonical definitions which are con- 
tained in the Apostolic Constitutions, the Ecumenical and Local Synods, 
the writings of some Church Fathers, and the practice and custom of 
the Church. 


These canonical definitions specify that a candidate for Holy Orders 
be an Orthodox Christian of irreproachable faith, not recently con- 


verted;** that the ordination take place in Church,** during the Divine 
Liturgy and in the presence of the people,*” and not in secret places, 


83 J. H. Overton, The Nonjurors (London: Smith, Elder & Co., 1902), 
p- 464. 

84 See examples in Christos Androutsos, Aoyyanxy (Athens: 1907), p. 393, 
n.1. Cf. Frank Gavin, Some Aspects of Contemporary Greek Orthodox Thought 
(London: SPCK, 1936), pp. 265 ff.; A. P. Christofilopoulos, <‘H eis thy ’Ogbo- 
SoEiav xgoctievoig tHv aihirodeijoxwv xal étegodédSmve, EEOAOMIA (Athens: 
1956), XXVII, April-June, 196-205; John Karmiris, “Ways of Accepting Non- 
Orthodox Christians in the Orthodox Church,” Greek Theological Review 
(Brookline: 1954), I, 38-47. 

85 Canon 80, Apostles; Canon 2, I Nicae; Canon 17, Protodevtera; Canon 12, 
Neocasarea; Canon 10, Sardica; Canon 3, Laodicae; Canon IV, Cyril Alexandria. 

86 Canon 5, Laodicae and interpretation by Zonaras. Ralli-Potli, Swvtaype 
(Athens: 1855), III, 175. Theodoret states that the ordination be performed 
during Divine Liturgy («tij¢ pvotixijs iegqoveyiags xgoxemévns»>), Ecclesiastical 
History, Chapter 17: Cf. Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, V1, 13. 

87 Canon 7 of Theophilus of Alexandria and interpretation of Balsamon, 
Ralli-Potli, op. cit., 1V, 347. Mesolara says: “All these things (i.e imposition of 
hands and prayer) as well as the whole service combined with the Holy Liturgy, 
without which ordination is not pefect, constitute the outward signs and form 
of it.” Lvp6orxh tij¢ "OgdodéEov ’Avatodimijg "Exxdnoiag (Athens: 1904), IV, 
328-329. The congregation during the ordination expresses its consent by the 
“he is worthy” (&§.0¢) acclamation. 
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chambers, or chapels;** that simony is punishable by deposition and ex- 
communication;** that a Bishop is forbidden to leave his diocese and 
enter another, except under certain circumstances,*® and even then he 
cannot perform sacraments without the permission and consent of the 
local prelate;** that a Bishop is prohibited to ordain one who has se- 
ceded from another Bishop, or to employ heretics as clergymen. 


Erasmus, defying these canonical definitions and prohibitions, pro- 
ceeded to ordain men whose faith was not Orthodox, men whose faith 
had been termed “heretical” and ‘Luthero-Calvinist’”” and who had 
seceded from their local bishops.** Furthermore, the ordinations were 
performed secretly and not in church and before the people, and re- 
ceived money for them. 


It is obvious that a canonical Bishop of the Greek Orthodox Church 
would not have violated flagrantly the whole practice, custom and ec- 
clesiastical laws of his church. The only conclusion is that Erasmus was 
not a Bishop of the Greek Orthodox Church. 


88 Canon 7 of Theophilus of Alexandria. Gregory Nazianzen accuses Max- 
imus the Alexandrian before he was ordained secretly in xogavAov Avangdv oixn- 
tev. Socrates the historian relates that Ursinus who attempted to seize the 
episcopal throne of Rome was ordained uncanonically because the ordination took 
place in an apocryphal place. Ecclesiastical History, IV, 29. 

8® Canon 29, Apostles; Canon 2, Chalcedon; Canon 23, Quinisext; Canon 5, 
VII Nicae; Canon 20, Basil, and the epistle of Gennadios and Tarasios. Cf. 
John Panagopoulos, ‘H Zwewvia xara td Aixaov tod ’OgdodéEov (Athens: 1946), 
i a? |} F 

4° Canon 14, Apostles; Canon XX, Chalcedon. 

41 Canon 16, I Nicae; Canon 5, Chalcedon; Canon XXI, Antioch. 

42 Canon 16, I Nicae. Although Wesley felt that it was not expedient to 
separate from the Established Church, he instituted open-air preaching, societies 
and preachers, and ordained, acts which violated canon law and separated him- 
self and the Methodists from the Established Church. The Methodists, further, 
refused to recognize the Ministers of the Church and refused to go to them for 
their spiritual needs. Tyerman, op. cit., II, 208. Cf. A. H. Harrison, The Sepa- 
ration of Methodism from the Church of England (London: The Epworth Press, 
1945), p. 19. Wesley and his Methodists violated the Act of Toleration, Canon 
49, 50, 54, of the Church of England. Cf. Sir W. G. F. Phillimore, The Eccle- 
siastical Laws of the Church of England, 2nd ed.; (London: Law Publishers, 
1895.) I, 786, 787, 788. The Methodists were schismatics in the eyes of the 
Church Law of England, even if not called so. 

#8 Canon 45, Apostles. 


44 Jeremiah II, and the Synod of Jerusalem, 1672. Philip Schaff, Creeds of 
Christendom (New York: Harper & Brothers), I, 62. When the Archbishop of 
Canterbury wrote to Patriarch Chrysanthos of Jerusalem that the Non-Jurors were 
a schismatic body, he terminated his correspondence with them. Overton, op. 
cit., pp. 464-465. 
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A comparison between the certificate alleged by Toplady to have 
been given by Erasmus to his ordinands, and those of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church, brings forth the differences of which two are the important 
ones. In the first place, Erasmus does not state whether he has received 
confirmation of the worthiness of the ordinand. In the Greek Orthodox 
certificates and letters of recommendation it is expressly stated that the 
Bishop has examined everything pertaining to the ordinand and has re- 
ceived from his spiritual father, six priests, and other accredited gentle- 
men further confirmation of his worthiness.® In the second place, 
Erasmus gives authority and “power to administer and teach in all the 
world . . . no one forbidding him . . . in the Church of God.” This re- 
minds one of Wesley's statement that “the world is my parish.” In the 
certificates of the Orthodox Church the deacon or priest is given the 
authority to exercise his deaconate or priestly duties unhindered but 
always “with the duly consent of the local bishop.” *° 


Wesley found Erasmus in dire need and ready to be thrown into 
prison, and helped him, promising to send him to Amsterdam where 
he had some of his compatriots. But why did he have to go to Amster- 
dam for compatriots when there were some in London? And why did 
he not receive any financial aid from the English ecclesiastical and civil 
authorities that had honored previous Greek prelates? No other answer 


can be given, except that Erasmus was not a Greek Bishop. 


Not only were there Greeks in London at the time of Erasmus, but 
a Greek Community had been established in London in 1677 and con 
tinued to exist throughout the eighteenth century.“ In 1677, the Met- 
ropolitan of Samos, Joseph, arrived in London with the express purpose 
of printing an ‘“Anthologion” for the use of the Orthodox Church. 
While there he found many Greek Orthodox and encouraged them to 


45¢. . . &gevvjoavtes ta xeQgi tovtov dxei6>o xavta, xal patdvtes xaQad tod 
AVEVpATLXOD attod maTeds xai tHv EE ‘Iegéwv . . . ds GE tod torovrov Padpoi, 
xexergotovixanev . . .> Letter of recommendation to a priest in the year 1627. 
Cf. Ralli-Potli, op. cit., V, 541; «. . . dite 5% pagruenteics xaga tod ldiov aitod 
mvevpatixod, xal GAwv dEvoniotwv advdea@v, tod toiovtov Pabdwod GEws .. .» Toa 
deacon, 1705, ibid., 542; «.. . xatad ovppagrtugiav tod xvevpatixod adtod Tateds 
xai ddkwv dEoxictwv dvig@v ...» To a Priest, 1864, Nikodimos-Agapios, 
TInddduov, Athens, 1908, 724. 

46 ¢... dxwmdttws emtedeiv (ta tis ‘Ieqwmovvns), peta xal tijs xavovixijics ddeiacs 
xal ovvaivécewms tod xata ténov ’Agxiegéws ...> Loc. cit., «.. . Sev didopev ait 
tEovoiav, Sxov Gv axéAfp, ta tic leqwovvns avepxodiotms émtedeiv, peta tis mQ00- 
nxovons ovvaivécews tod xatad téxov dexiegevovtos . . . > Ralli-Potli, op. cit., 543. 

47 Archimandrite Michael Constantinides (the present Archbishop of North 
and South America, Michael), The Greek Orthodox Church in Lodon (Oxford: 
University Press, 1933), p. xix. 
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erect a church building. This they did in 1677, in the district known as 
Soho.” But the Greeks left this district and settled in the city proper, 
and the church was rented to the authorities of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields 
Church. 


Later, in the year 1712, there arrived in London another Greek prel- 
ate seeking financial help for the Patriarchate of Alexandria. The 
Greek Hierarch was the Metropolitan of Thebais Arsenius, who had 
brought with him the Archimandrite Gennadius, four deacons, one 
reader, and a cook. The then reigning Queen Anne, through the 
Philhellene Bishop Henry Compton, presented two-hundred pounds for 
the needs of the Patriarchate of Alexandria. 


The respect and honors accorded the Metropolitan are described by 
him in one of his many letters in which he writes: “During the three 
years in which I lived in England both I and my retinue walked about 
in our robes and they held us in great favour, both the civil authorities 
and the ecclesiastics.” °* That the Metropolitan was anxious to build a 
Greek church in London to satisfy the spiritual needs of his people is 
borne out from another letter in which he also makes known the will- 
ingness of certain English noblemen to assist him financially.’ But the 
project was never realized, and the Greek Orthodox attended the chapel 
of the Russian Embassy in Welbeck Street.* It was during this time 
that the contact was made with the Non-Jurors. 


These honors and willingness to assist Greek prelates could not have 
changed completely in the English capital in the next fifty years when 
Erasmus appeared there, unless he was not a Greek Bishop, as Toplady 
insists.°* That Erasmus was not a Greek Bishop becomes manifest from 
another very important source: the catalogues of the Bishops of Crete. 


Of the ninety-four Metropolitan Sees included within the geographi- 
cal jurisdiction of the Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople, dur- 


48 [bid., pp. 2-3. 

49 Ibid., p. 5. Later came into possession of the French Huguenots. But it 
continued to be known as “Les Crecs.” Ibid., p. 7. 

50 Jbid., p. 9. 

51 jbid., p. 50. 

52 Toc. cit. 

83 [bid., p. 13 

54 Calls him “ a foreign mendicant’” and “the Greek Church in Amsterdam 
believes him to be an impostor.” Tyerman, op. cit., II, 487. Another writer con- 
siders Erasmus, “. . . the vagrant, not fully accredited Bishop of Arcadia. . .” 
John D. Wade, John Wesley (New York: Coward McCann Co., 1930), p. 272. 
Greek Church Historian Vapheides considers him a “‘supposed-Bishop.” ’ExxAt- 
ovactixh ‘Iotogia (Alexandria: Patriarchate Press, 1928), III, Pt. II, 707. 
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ing the Turkish domination (1453-1821), the Metropolitan See of 
Crete took nineteenth place in order of precedence. And the Epis- 
copal See of Arcadia occupied the third in order of precedence in the 
Metropolitan See.” 


To the Metropolitan See of Crete, then, a letter was dispatched for 
information regarding Erasmus, who claimed to be the Bishop of Ar- 
cadia, Crete. The answer verifies the conclusion reached, that Erasmus 
was not a Bishop of the Greek Orthodox Church because his name is 
not found in the Episcopal catalogues of Crete. His Eminence, Metro- 
politan of Crete Eugene states, in a letter to this writer, that “in spite 
of our research the name of Erasmus is not found in the catalogues 
of Crete.” 


Hoty Cross 
GREEK ORTHODOX THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


55 Reported by Chrysanthos, (1715); Taktikon, (c. 1690); Fabricius, (c. 
1710); Paris MS, (c. 1731); Serapheim’s list, (1759). Cf. Theodore H. Papa- 
dopoulos, Studies and Documents Relating to the History of the Greek Church 
and People, Under Turkish Dominion (Brussels: 1952), p. 109. 


56 Loc. cit. 











THE RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE OF BYZANTINE 
SIGILLOGRAPHY * 


By JOHN E. REXINE 


A rich and rewarding field of inquiry that is little known to 
theologians, yet of considerable value in measuring the impact of 
Christianity on the Byzantine world, is the field of sigillography and its 
sister discipline, numismatics. Both these areas, related closely to each 
other, as they most certainly and most clearly are, are generally called 
ancillary sciences because they are of considerable value as tools for 
throwing light on other areas of research. The field of numismatics is 
perhaps better known than the field of sigillography. Both these fields 
have been called areas of ‘minor art’’ because of the nature of the ob- 
jects that they study. Both Byzantine coins and seals are of the utmost 
importance as remarkable examples of the role that Christian Ortho- 
doxy played in the life of the Byzantine Christian, down to the very 
coins and seals that the individual Christian utilized in his everyday 
life. The coins and seals, as objects of minor art and as objects of every- 
day use, manifest most clearly and convincingly their importance as 
symbols, religious as well as secular symbols of both secular and re/i- 
gious authority. 


In this short paper (which in no way attempts to be exhaustive but 
merely suggestive), an attempt will be made to call to the attention of 
the reader the religious significance of Byzantine seals. The coins will 


1The main sources used for this paper are as follows: Warwick Wroth, 
Catalogue of the Imperial Byzantine Coins in the British Museum in two vol- 
umes, London, 1908; Gustave Schlumberger, Sigillographie de l’Empire Byzan- 
tin, Paris, 1884; V. Laurent, La Collection C. Orghidan, Paris, 1952; K. Kon- 
stantopoulos, Bularvtiaxa Modvfdéfovdia, Athens, 1917. Also useful are A. 
Mordtmann, Jr., Sur les sceaux et plombs Byzantins, Conference tenue dans la 
Societé litteraire grecque, Constantinople, 1873; J. Sabatier, Iconographie d’une 
collection choisie de cing mille medailles romaines, byzantines et celtbériennes, 
St. Petersburg, 1847-1860, is old and less valuable, though occasionally useful 
for our purposes. I must also here acknowledge my sincere thanks to the staff 
of the American Numismatic Society of New York, where I had the privilege of 
being a Graduate Fellow from Harvard University during the Society's Summer 
Seminar in Numismatics in 1955, for their tireless efforts in assisting me in my 
researches on Byzantine coins and seals. 
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not be treated here. In making our generalizations, we shall rely upon 
the evidence of the seals themselves, and, in the case of this writer, on 
the evidence of first-hand contact with the seals in the collection of the 
American Numismatic Society of New York City.” 


In turning to Byzantine sigillography, we must acknowledge certain 
facts. Generally speaking, the subject of Byzantine sigillography is a 
difficult one and incomplete in view of the disintegrating tendency of 
the seals themselves, their immense number, and their almost complete 
lack of publication in some cases. Father V. Laurent, Director of the 
French Institute of Byzantine Studies in Paris, has long been engaged 
in the process of publishing a corpus of Byzantine seals. It is hoped that 
such a much needed corpus will materialize as it is really and sorely 
needed for the field of Byzantine sigillography. The collection of the 
American Numismatic Society, which I would estimate to be roughly 
around a thousand, has generally not been identified or properly labeled, 
so that it is extremely difficult, in fact, in some cases, hopeless, to work 
with the seals until correct identification has been established beyond 
any reasonable doubt. 


It should be pointed out immediately that Byzantine seals are not 
impressions upon wax; rather they are impressions upon metal. Gold 
imperial seals are rare; in fact, they have almost totally disappeared 
from the sigillographic field. Schlumberger, in his fundamental work 
on Byzantine seals,* knows of iwo or three silver seals, but names no 
gold seals. However, as in the case of silver seals, we know that they 
once existed. In the case of silver or gold, two thin discs were impressed 
with the obverse and the reverse design united with overturned edges. 
The space in between was filled with some sort of mastic to give the 
metal a thick, medallion-like appearance. A suspending cord ran 
through this space.* 


The great bulk of the seals that have survived, including those in 
the collection of the American Numismatic Society, are of lead. The 
lead seals form a running commentary on the administrative history of 
the Empire. Two lead discs were put, one upon the other. Each had a 
groove along which the suspending cords were placed. They were 
struck or pressed between the two faces of the double matrix in which 


2 The American Numismatic Society, Broadway at 156th Street, in New York 
City, has the finest and largest collection of coins and seals in this country. 

8 Gustave Schlumberger, Si _——— de l’Empire Byzantin, Paris, 1884. 
Hereafter this work will be referred to as Schlumberger, Sigillograpbie. 

4 Cf. Schlumberger, Sigillographie, pp. 1-14; O. M. Dalton, Byzantine Art 
and Archaeology, Oxford, 1911, pp. 630-637. 
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the design was engraved. It has been supposed that they were worked 
by handles on the analogy of wafering irons. Only a single such iron 
matrix has been apparently preserved. 


The majority of the preserved seal specimens have been found at 
Constantinople. Others have been located at Smyrna, Beirut, Salonika, 
Athens, Naples, Palermo, and Carthage. The seals provide the his- 
torian as well as the theologian with a great number of names and infor- 
mation that are not always obtainable from the more endurable coins. 
In fact, it has been a truism of Byzantine sigillography that the seals 
constitute a running commentary on the texts of Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus’s De Caerimoniis and Codinus’s De Officiis. The bulk of the 
preserved seals are seals of officials of the imperial administrative serv- 
ice, the army, the Church, and private families of high reputation. 
Geography, history, prosopography, linguistics, and iconography are 
vividly outlined for us on the seals. 


The most striking, the most obvious and fundamental characteristic 
of Byzantine seals, is their religious nature. It has been estimated that 
at least half of the seals known portray the Virgin Mary with or without 
the Christ Child. Next in order of frequency are the saints, with Saint 
Michael particularly prominent, followed by Saint Nicholas, the military 
Saints George, Demetrios, and the two Theodores, Saints Basil, John 
Chrysostom, John the Baptist, John the Evangelist, Peter, and 
Prokopios. 


The next popular type after the various saints features the cross, the 
patriarchal cross with the double traverse standing upon steps — a type 
that appears quite frequently on coins. Figures of Christ follow, usually 
from the period of Nikephoros Phokas, John Tzimiskes, Basil II, and 
Constantine XI. Less common, but found, are the Virgin together with 
Christ or the saints. Two or more saints together or religious scenes 
such as the Annunciation, Baptism, Presentation, Transfiguration, Cru- 
cifixion, Death, and Dormition of the Virgin, Daniel in the Lions’ Den, 
also occur with varying frequency. Less frequent than the preceding 
is the occurrence of angels, of the Lamb, or members of the imperial 
family. Representations of animals and monsters also make their ap- 
pearance on Byzantine seals. These include such animals as lions, 
wolves, leopards, hares, peacocks, pelicans, and others. The rarest of 
all is to find actual images or representations of the owners of the seals 
on the seals. 


The most commonly used language on the epigraphy of the seals is 
Greek, though Latin is occasionally found in specimens of the pre- 
iconoclastic period, the later period of the Normans of Sicily, and Greek 
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orked and Arabic on specimens of the twelfth century. The legends generally 
ee circle the figures. During the iconoclastic period, the commonly em- 

ployed feature was the monogram, taking the form of the cross. The 
| most common formulaic inscription found on seals, including those in 


why the collection of the American Numismatic Society, take the form of 
: his. Ocotoxe (less frequently Kugue) Ponte: t o@ d0vd@ . The t o@ dovkp 
we may be omitted and the name of the suppliant may be supplied in its 
sade: place. The orthography varies, consistency of spelling not being strictly 
ounle adhered to at all times on all specimens. In cases where the Ocotdxe 
hyro- Border t o@ SotAw forms a monogram, the name of the owner of the 


f the seal is on the reverse. At later periods, where images appear on the 
seals, the formula is written out completely as part of the inscribed 


be legend. The space filled by the titles tends to increase with the march 
of the centuries. 

y are 

One of the most difficult problems in Byzantine sigillography is the 
- fundamental business of chronology. The seals have generally been 
enatac dated by the mention of historical persons, by their likeness to certain 
| that identifiable coins, and by the mention of place names. Instances of 
thout seals attached to documents are not common in view of the unhappy 
Saint fact that the archives of the Byzantine Empire have almost all disap- 
litary peared. Schlumberger tells us that four or five sealed documents have 
John been preserved in the convent of Patmos and an unstated number at 
and Naples, Bari, and La Cava.* 

Generally speaking, we can identify the name when it is indicated 
s, the in full no matter whether it is that of a corporation or an individual. 
_ type Occasionally, the seal may bear no name, in which case it becomes most 
ually difficult, if not impossible, to identify. We have cases of seals where 
, and a saint is portrayed, a saint whose name corresponds to the name of the 
with owner of the seal. In such cases, the patron saint is called upon to pro- 
cenes tect his suppliant namesake. It is a common thing for seals to become 
Cru- personified. The common formula is éy® opgayitw tas yoapds of so 
Den, and so, or THE® or Pefard tas yeapds of so and so. (Cf. the secreta 
ding tego of the Western Middle Ages.) From the eleventh century till the 
erial middle of the thirteenth, legends of questionable literary value appear 
fr ap- on the seals in iambic trimeter. 
coge An individual could, of course, have more than one seal, depending 
yeh upon whether he had more than one office or whether he was acting as 
seals an official or a private individual. 

Schlumberger, in his basic work on Byzantine seals,° classifies them 
als is 
Sort 5 Schlumberger, Sigillographie, p. 74. 


6 Schlumberger, Sigillographie, passim. 
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under five general categories which are as follows: 1. Geographical 
seals, covering the officials of themes, cities, monasteries, and the seals 
of Bishops; 2. seals of the Army and Navy; 3. seals of ecclesiastical of.- 
ficials; 4. seals of the ‘Civil Service’; 5. and seals of private families. 


The seals are symbols of authority. This much is clearly evident. 
There is a tradition that the Byzantine emperors would not read the 
letters of Mohammed until he had a seal engraved and that it was only 
then that the Prophet had a seal engraved. The seal confirmed the of- 
ficial nature of the document concerned.* We can see an example of 
the use of the seal in modern times in the Great Seal of the United 
States, whose keeper is the Secretary of State. The United States seal 
appears on many government documents and a reproduction of the seal 
is printed on every American dollar, guaranteeing , so to speak, the 
reliability of the issuing authority and showing that it is issued by 
proper authority. The Byzantine seal includes, most important of all, a 
religious as well as a secular guaranteeing authority. 


Fifty years ago, George MacDonald in his book entitled Coin Types: 
Their Origin and Development*® proposed that coin types are derived 
from seal types. MacDonald even refers to the earliest coins as “sealed 
types.” Examples of coins supporting MacDonald’s arguments are 
found and are fully illustrated in various numismatic writings and need 
not be mentioned here. MacDonald asserts that originally a coin was 
simply a piece of sealed metal impressed with the emblem of the issu- 
ing city or of the responsible magistrate. 


Byzantine coin types are paralleled by seal types. Heraldic emblems 
are present on Byzantine seals, though they are not paralleled com- 
pletely by the coins (lions, wolves, griffins, eagles, winged oxen do not 
appear on coins). It is fairly obvious, even upon a cursory examination, 
that the largest number of seals is concerned with religious subjects 
which appear so frequently on parallel contemporary coins. The popu- 
larity of Christ and the Virgin on the coins is matched only by the 
priority in time and the greater frequency on seals. Schlumberger lists 
about fifty saints. During the iconoclastic period, figured representa- 
tions disappeared from the seals just as from the coins. This is a case 
where the absence of certain features on the coins and seals indicates a 
major change in religious policy. The seal engravers had greater op- 
portunity for artistic expression and variety. Coin types can be paral- 


7 Cf. Robert S. Lopez, “Mohammed and Charlemagne: A Revision,” Specu- 
lum, XVIII, 1943, 20-23. 

8 George MacDonald, Coin Types: Their Origin and Development, Glasgow, 
1905. 
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leled and are paralleled by seal types. An examination of the legends 
on coin types confirms, or at least tends to confirm, that they are related 
to seal types, if not directly derived from them. The coins are more 
conservative than the seals. 


It would perhaps be appropriate at this point to cite some concrete 
examples of Byzantine seals from the collection of the American Numis- 
matic Society in New York in order to illustrate more clearly the sort 
of thing that one is likely to run across on Byzantine seals. Of course, 
it would be ideal if the reader could see with his own eyes the specimens 
that are about to be described. Under the present circumstances, verbal 
description will have to suffice. The two examples that will be described 
here are from the tenth century. Both belong to the reign of Nikephoros 
Phokas® (963-969) and are, in the opinion of this writer, the finest as 
well as the best preserved and most easily identifiable from the collec- 
tion of the American Numismatic Society. 


The first is a very beautiful seal, at least as beautiful as preserved 
seals can be. This particular seal is in the Abbott collection of the 
American Numismatic Society and is exactly paralleled by its numis- 
matic counterpart.’ It corresponds to a gold nomisma (solidus) of 
Nikephoros Phokas II (Type I). On the obverse, we have the Virgin 
facing us, wearing the veil with four pellets in the form of a cross 
(-:-), mantle with -:-, and tunic. On her right stands Nikephoros 
Phokas, bearded, wearing his crown cruciger, and a robe with a square 
pattern. The patriarchal cross stands between them and each holds it 
with the right hand. On the left of the Virgin is the M for Mimo; 
on the right 9 for Oot. The legend circling above them reads: 
+ 98EOTOC’ b’HO’ hICHF’ dESP’. 


On the reverse of this seal, we have the bust of Christ facing us, 
wearing the tunic, mantle, and nimbus cruciger, with three pellets in 
each limb of the cross. His right hand is raised in benediction. In his 
left is the Book of Gospels. The legend reads + IhSXRS REX 
REGNANTIUM. The date is between 963 and 969. 


The correspondence between the seal and the coin is so exact as to 
leave little doubt that there is a definite relationship between the seal 
types and the coin types. The religious influence on the seal is so ob- 
vious as to need no elaboration or comment. 


®Cf. A. A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire, 324-1453, Iadison, 
1952, p. 300. 

10 Consult Warwick Wroth, Catalogue of the Imperial Byzantine Coins in 
the British Museum in two volumes, London, 1908, for examples. 
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Another larger seal from the reign of Nikephoros II, but strikingly 
similar to the earliest gold coinage of Nikephoros Phokas, is now cited 
from the American Numismatic Society collection. In this particular 
seal, Nikephoros is represented with Basil II, presumably indicating 
that it is Nikephoros’s intention to be the protector and not the sup- 
planter of Basil II. In this sample from the Newell Collection of the 
American Numismatic Society, the letters ®OP of the word NIKE- 
PHOROS can be clearly made out on the obverse. The obverse shows 
a bust of Nikephoros on the left, bearded, facing, in a robe of lozenge 
pattern, and holding the patriarchal cross with the double traverse with 
his right hand. Nikephoros here wears the cruciger crown. Beside him, 
on the right, is Basil II, beardless, facing, in mantle and robe. He too 
wears the cruciger crown. 


The reverse of this second seal shows the bust of Christ, bearded, 
facing, wearing a tunic, mantle, and nimbus cruciger with three pellets 
in each limb of the cross. In the left hand he holds the Gospel. The 
probable date of this seal is sometime prior to 963." 


These two examples cited above reflect clearly the impact that Or- 
thodox Christianity had upon every phase of Byzantine existence. No 
object was too small to reflect and record the closeness of the Byzantine 
Christian with his religion. No object was so insignificant that it did 
not manifest an acknowledgment of Divine Power and the Divine 
Authority. Even a tiny object such as a seal bore witness to the impor- 
tance of religion in the everyday life of the Byzantine. The seal sym- 
bolized authority, and the authority symbolized was both secular and 
divine, but the secular authority received its justification from the 
divine, and acknowledged the Surpeme Authority of the Divine. 


BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 


11 The two examples cited above from the tenth century afford illustrations 
of the relationship of seals to coins as far as types are concerned. However, it 
must be pointed out that a great deal of experience, as well as time, is needed to 
identify seals and to establish an independent chronology. An accurate examina- 
tion of Byzantine sigillography shows that numerous types existed on seals long 
before they made their appearance on the coins. Unfortunately for anyone desir- 
ing to prove the relationship of the coins to the seldom studied seals, there has 
been a dangerous tendency to date the seals from the coin types. The reverse 
should be at least theoretically possible, though the coins are obviously better 
adaptable to longer preservation than the seals. The temptation, then, is great to 
use the coints to date the seals. Many methods for dating are available; indeed, a 
very good background in Byzantine sources is needed, numismatic, sigillographic, 
palaeographic, epigraphic, and iconographic, as well as historical, in order to 
establish both a correct chronology and lasting conclusions. 
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THE ORTHODOX YOUTH AND THE ECUMENICAL 
MOVEMENT 


By VASIL T. ISTAVRIDIS 


The Ecumenical Movement, as the conscience of the gap which 
divides the Churches, and as an endeavor to the fulfilment and cure of 
this chasm through the efforts both in the field oi theory and that of 
practice, is continuously advancing in our days. In the past the majority 
of the Orthodox Churches have, within the limits of their power, re- 
sponded to the invitation for an interchurch and inter-Christian contact 
and cooperation. Up to 1948 all Orthodox Churches, except the 
troubled Russian Orthodox, had been participating in the Ecumenical 
Movement. The decision, which was taken in 1948, about having no 
participation or cooperation of the Orthodox Churches behind the iron 
curtain with the World Council of Churches must be familiar to many. 
Yet the remaining Orthodox Churches still follow the former line of 
action. 


The Orthodox Youth that stands on the side of the Mother Church 
has followed her example. A long series of events, cases, and instances 
can demonstrate the work which the Orthodox Youth has done in this 
respect. A brief listing of these would be of value. 


If, on the one hand, we consider the Ecumenical Movement, in its 
broader sense, as an inter-Christian cooperation, and if, on the other, 
in its limited sense, we consider it as an inter-Orthodox cooperation, it 
wouldn’t be difficult to look for and find the contribution of the Ortho- 
dox Youth in both of these forms of cooperation. 


The Ecumenical Movement, as it has frequently been stated, does 
not represent only the two movements — that of Faith and Order and 
that of Life and Work; neither does it represent the World Council of 
Churches only. It is considered to be much more than that. It is pos- 
sible to say that it includes all activities — individual, group, and eccle- 
siastical — towards a religious and ecclesiastical cooperation. Thus the 
history of Ecumenical relations deals with the work of World Youth 
Organizations and youth movements such as that of YMCA, YWCA, 
SCM, WSCEF, and others. 


These movements and organizations originated in Protestant coun- 
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tries and found expression as Protestant movements and organizations, 
having Protestant ideals. Gradually, though, as these were trans- 
planted to Orthodox countries of pure Orthodox tradition they had to 
adapt themselves to that environment. The mistrust which the Ortho- 
dox felt for anything that had to do with Protestantism, because of the 


proselytism which was practiced among them, existed and had to be 
overcome. 


John Mott worked more than anybody else for the foundation of 
branches of the above organizations in the countries of the East. During 
the first world war, through the coming of armies from the West and 
America to the Eastern countries of Europe, branches of Christian 
Youth Organizations were established, especially those of the YMCA, 
which continued their work even in later years. 


The convocation of the World Conference of the World Student 
Christian Federation in 1911 in Constantinople, which received the 
blessings of the Ecumenical Patriarch Joakim the Third, also owes its 
existence to the initiative of John Mott. The name of Archimandrite 
Germanos Strenopulos, Dean of the Theological School of Halki, who 
later became Metropolitan of Thyateira in London, is connected with 
this conference. John Mott with some other representatives visited the 
School of Halki where they were warmly welcomed. This conference, 
which was an important one of the time (1911), brought together at 
the center of Orthodoxy members of the Greek Orthodox, Syrian, Ar- 
menian, Coptic, Protestant, and the Roman Catholic Churches. In ad- 
dition, it brought to the proscenium the names of some of the great sub- 
sequent Ecumenical theologians. The founding of organizations for 
young men and women in Orthodox or Orthodox-inhabited countries, 
such as Russia, Poland, the Balkans, the Ottoman Empire, and later the 
Turkish Republic, was the means through which the members of these 
organizations learned how to cooperate in the religious, educational, 
social, and athletic fields. The ieaders of these associations avoided the 
practice of proselytism and thus won the trust of the Orthodox, young 
and old alike. Even today these organizations continue working, espe- 
cially in our places. 


Since 1939 Orthodox young men and women, either as representa- 
tives of their Churches or of the Orthodox Youth Movement, have been 
attending conferences of Christian Youth and others which were held 
under the auspices of the Ecumenical Movement and later of the World 
Council of Churches in cooperation with other Youth Organizations. 


People of the Ecumenical Movement were aware of the very im- 
portant role of Christian Youth in the field of Church or any other 
cooperation. In the first World Conference of Life and Work at 
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Stockholm (1925), a Youth Commission was already established, 
which, having been enlarged afterwards, got the name of Ecumenical 
Youth Commission. 


This Commission together with the other three Youth Movements 
mentioned above, and other bodies, called the World Conference of 
Christian Youth at Amsterdam in 1939, not long before the outbreak 
of World War II. The presence of the Orthodox at this conference was 
quite evident. Numerically, they exceeded all other Orthodox repre- 
sentations in Ecumenical Movement conferences. 


The Holy Eucharist of the Orthodox was performed separately in 
accordance with the tradition of the Orthodox, Anglican, Lutheran, 
and the Reformed Churches. This more or less continues to be so up 
to the present at meetings of similar nature. The Orthodox expressed 
their opinion on subjects under discussion, of a dogmatic nature, such as 
those of the Church, and on practical matters, such as those of the fam- 
ily and others. 


After the close of the second world war and during the meeting 
of the Provisional Committee in 1946, the founding of the Youth 
Department of the WCC was decided upon, and this Department still 
exists and functions helpfully. The Department together with the other 
Youth Organizations co-established the World Christian Youth Com- 
mission. Young men and women of the Orthodox faith participate in 
the Working Committee of the Youth Department of the WCC and co- 
operate in all the fields of activity of this Department — in youth con- 
ferences, in publications, in work camps in Orthodox countries and 
elsewhere, or in the youth projects. By the Youth Department of the 
WCC and the other Youth Organizations, two other World Youth 
Conferences were called — one at Oslo in 1947, the other at Cottayam, 
Travancore, of South India, in 1952, both of which were attended by 
Orthodox representatives. At this point it is worth mentioning the 
position offered to Christian Youth, including Orthodox representatives 
during the two World Conferences of the WCC, the first at Amster- 
dam in 1948 and the second at Evanston in 1954. 


In April, 1955, under the auspices of the Youth Department of the 
WCC, the Consultation of Christian Youth Leaders of the Near and 
Middle East was called in Beirut, Lebanon. In this Consultation, be- 
sides the representatives of the Ancient Churches of the East, of the 
Anglican, and the Evangelical-Protestant, there were Orthodox repre- 
sentatives of Christian Youth of the Churches and Youth Organizations 
of Constantinople, Antioch, Jerusalem, Cyprus, and Greece, as well as 
of the Russian Diaspora of Europe. The Orthodox representatives 
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after the close of the conference discussed their particular problems 
and conferred on the possibilities and ways of closer cooperation. 


Speaking of the Consultation in Beirut, we should favorably men- 
tion the Orthodox Youth Movement in Syria and Lebanon, which, 
among others, favorably works for the strengthening of relations of the 
Youth of other Churches in that section, and especially within the 
Christian Youth Federation of Syria and Lebanon. 


The WCC through its other divisions offers to the Orthodox Youth 
the means for cooperation in Christ. Besides the Youth Department, 
the Division of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees and the Ecu- 
menical Institute of Bossey hold an outstanding position. The support, 
both financial and material, which the WCC offers through the bodies 
mentioned above to Orthodox Theological Schools, the scholarships 
available to Orthodox Youth for further studies in foreign countries, 
and the work of the Ecumenical Institute, in general, help for the 
strengthening of mutual relations. In addition to the work done by the 
World Youth Organizations and the specific work accomplished by the 
Ecumenical Movement and the WCC, we can also find other phases and 
expressions of cooperation of the Orthodox Youth with other 
Christians. 


The work done in Orthodox Theological Schools, such as that of 
Halki, of the University of Athens and Salonika, of Paris and America, 
stands out. Young men coming from different Orthodox Churches, the 
Ancient Eastern Churches, as well as from the sister Churches of the 
West, study in these schools. Living together, praying together, under- 
standing each other, and studying courses, especially those of the His- 
tory of the Orthodox Autocephalous and the Ancient Eastern Churches, 
of the Reformation of the West, and of the Ecumenical Movement, 
accordingly, prepare the future workers for strengthening and improv- 
ing Church relations. 


The Orthodox Churches in Diaspora, too, have been working bene- 
ficially in the field under consideration. In the West appeared the Or- 
thodox Institute of St. Sergius in Paris, St. Alban’s and St. Sergius’ 
Brotherhood in England, the different Movements of Orthodox Youth 
and Syndesmos, which offer services to the coordination of the work of 
Orthodox Movements and Youth Groups. In America, outside of the 
Theological Schools, that of Holy Cross Greek Orthodox in Brookline, 
and the Russian, St. Vladimir's, in New York, Orthodox youth organ- 
izations, such as GOYA and others, function beneficially. 


In America and Europe, almost in all universities where there are 
Orthodox students, Orthodox clubs have been organized whose advisers 
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are local Orthodox priests. These clubs, through the practice of the 
Orthodox Holy Worship, through lectures and other consultations and 
social occupations, work for the strengthening of the Orthodox faith 
and for mutual understanding among their members. The life of Or- 
thodox students in foreign universities, in general, proves fruitful for 
the Orthodox as well as for the idea of making new acquaintances and 
for the reinforcement of the bonds of love and brotherhood. 


Closing the historical part of the present work, one should make 
note of the place of St. Paul’s festival which took place in Greece in 
1951. In these feasts representatives of the different Churches of the 
world, of universities, and of various professions, as well as members 
of different Youth Movements, both Orthodox and non-Orthodox, 
were present. During these ceremonies the representatives of the Ortho- 
dox Movements had a chance to confer once more on the manner of 
more direct cooperation and the coordination of their effort. The con- 
tribution of the Youth Organizations in Greece has been considerable. 


* * * 


The beginnings of cooperation, in its broader sense, of the Orthodox 
Youth within the Ecumenical Movement in recent years are based on 
certain presuppositions. Certain of these, as in every historical mani- 
festation, were from the very beginning known to or existed in the 
subconscious of the Orthodox pioneers who took part in the activities 
mentioned above. Yet the passage of time and the occurrence of par- 
ticular circumstances and conditions demanded an analogous confronta- 
tion. In this way, the experience of the Orthodox Youth grew and be- 
came richer. 


Of the factors which played the primary role in the definition of 
the relations of the Orthodox Youth in the Ecumenical Movement, the 
most important, in the view, of this writer, to be considered are the 
psychology of the youth and the attachment of youth to the traditions 
of the Mother Church. Youth is characterized by its instinctiveness and 
strong feelings of love, of easy acquaintance, of mutual understanding, 
and cooperation. Because of this, the Orthodox Youth, to a greater de- 
gree than their elders, was able to disperse the clouds of distrust existing 
among Christians and could prepare the appropriate grounds for co- 
operation. We all know the importance of this factor, the so-called 
Ecumenical environment or Ecumenical atmosphere. Just the existence 
and the development of the favorable and suitable Ecumenical ground 
through the expulsion of intolerance, provincialism, and distrust is suf- 
ficient to show the significance of the “Ecumenical Phenomenon” or the 
“Ecumenical Reality.” And the Christian Youth truly deserves con- 
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gratulations for its contribution to the development of this appropriate 
environment. 


Another factor, as has already been mentioned, is the attachment 
of the Orthodox Youth to the principles and traditions of the Mother 
Church. No matter in which country he may happen to be living or 
whatever Orthodox Church he may belong to, the Orthodox well knows 
that he is the inheritor of a glorious past and that he is summoned to 
continue the life, faith, and ideals of the One, Holy, Catholic, and Apos- 
tolic Church, which for twenty centuries has continued to exist and func- 
tion in this world. This form of thinking and faith of the Orthodox 
Youth is due to his religious education which he receives in the Ortho- 
dox family, in the Church, and at school. In the Orthodox and other 
countries, where the Orthodox can freely offer to their children at school 
and in their churches the catechetical and religious courses, the educa- 
tion of Orthodox youth continues to be traditional. This work is 
also supported by the powerful Orthodox Youth Organizations of 
Greece, Syria, Lebanon, Western Europe, Finland, and America. In 
other countries, though, where the religious and catechetical education 
of Orthodox youth is forbidden, the extra load falls upon the Ortho- 
dox family and the Church through her preaching. In such places 
materialism and paganism stand up against the religious education of 
the Orthodox youth. Of course, materialism, paganism, and the spirit 
of this century are to be found throughout the world, and the proper 
and appropriate confrontation is demanded. The subject of the educa- 
tion of the Orthodox youth as a whole is beyond the scope of this study. 
It is possible to say that cooperation of the Orthodox youth with the 
youth of other faiths has been complete and continuous, and this is how 
it should be as long as there are no dogmatic bases involved and no 
harm affecting our Church. 


In the years during which the Ecumenical Movement was at its be- 
ginning, branches of the World Youth Organizations were being 
established in Orthodox countries of the East, to which branches Ortho- 
dox youth were applying for membership. Chronologically Orthodox 
youth has come in contact with people of other faiths on the rather 
practical field, earlier than the Mother Church with those of different 
faiths in the Ecumenical Movement. 


But, as among the heterodox, in the Orthodox Youth Movements 
as well, we, for the first time, come across the names of different out- 
standing Orthodox personalities who were later to offer their valuable 
service to the field of the Ecumenical Movement. The same is true for 
today. 
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The discussions and consultations of the Orthodox Youth Organiza- 
tions testify for the special interest which exists in all Orthodox Youth 
Movements, aiming towards a better application of the ways of co- 
operation and fellowship in all fields. As another example demonstrat- 
ing the significance which the Ecumenical Movement has for our youth, 
the fervent zeal of the students of our Theological Schools for the full- 
est understanding of cases related to the Ecumenical Movement and for 
the course of the history of this Movement should be mentioned. The 
way in which the students follow the different publications of the Ecu- 
menical Movement, their study, their papers related to it, and their 
questions, are a few of the proofs of their interest, which, after their 
graduation, cannot but broaden more and more through the leading part 
which they will play among the Orthodox youth during their eccle- 
siastical diaconia in the future. In respect to this particular point, I have 
in mind the School of Halki, but I am also sure that the same holds 
true for the other Theological Schools as well. 


The Youth Department of the WCC, like the previous one in the 
Ecumenical Movement, aims for a cooperation not only of the youth of 
those Churches which are members of the WCC, but also with the dif- 
ferent Youth Organizations of Churches which for some reason or 
other are not in the WCC. The same is true for Orthodox Churches as 
well. As an example we can mention the presence in the first World 
Conference of the WCC in Amsterdam, 1948, of young men among 
the delegates, young men from the Patriarchate of Antioch, which 
at the time was not represented at the conference, and from the 
Church of Finland. Thus we see that the cooperation of Orthodox 
youth in the Ecumenical Movement appears not only chronologically 
earlier, but occasionally appears beyond the areas of the official coopera- 
tion of Churches. The Church and the Orthodox Youth constitute one 
whole which functions for the same aim — that of sustaining the reli- 
gious principles and the ideals of Orthodoxy. 


Regardless as to whether all Orthodox Churches participate today 
in the WCC or not, and regardless of the continuing discussions of the 
different problems of principles and attitudes of the Orthodox towards 
this Council, we feel that the Ecumenical Movement should stop being 
considered by the Orthodox as the occupation of only certain specialists 
and some theologians, but should, on the contrary, be sensed as an idea 
and an experience by a broader circle of our Church members. 


At this point we feel that the local Orthodox Youth Organizations 
can play an important part as such. The continuous cooperation through 
proper preparation and study, and through setting the right example, 
should not stop but continue at a greater pace, and should be broadened. 
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The necessity and promotion of unity among the sister Orthodox 
Churches constitutes one of the important aims of local Orthodox 
Churches. The Orthodox Youth Movements of all places, too, through 
the cooperation among themselves and service to common ideals, con- 
tribute a great deal to the Mother Churches. This cooperation can be 
practiced in varied forms, such as the coordination of the work of 
Youth Movements through the Syndesmos, conferences, visits, the ex- 
change of students, the organization of festivals, and through publica- 
tions. This cooperation may include all the Youth Movements of the 
East, even more—all the Christian Groups, as it is, in the Youth De- 
partment of the WCC. 


Orthodox youth, within the limits of its potentialities, of course, 
can aid the work of the Mother Church in all fields, particularly 
in the proper placement of the Orthodox within the Ecumenical Move- 
ment and the WCC. For this, an indispensable factor happens to be the 
growth of youth in accordance with the Orthodox traditions, the Ortho- 
dox conscience of its members, and the further application of the prin- 
ciples of Christian ethics and Christian love in everyday life. Knowl- 
edge of our faith, application of the principles of Christian ethics in 
life, and the centrality of love should be the symbols for our future 
activities. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL OF HALKI 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


BASIL KRIVOSHEINE, The Ascetic and Theological Teaching of 
Gregory Palamas. London: Reprint from the Eastern Churches 
Quarterly No. 4, 1956. Pp. 69. 


This essay by an Orthodox Monk of Mount Athos is replete with 
very interesting and valuable material. Here the well-informed author 
presents to the modern world in an excellently written synopsis the 
greatness of thought of a spiritual thinker and mystic of the Orthodox 
Church, Gregory Palamas, whose name was inscribed in the Book of the 
Saints after his death in 1368, when a synodical document was issued by 
Philotheos, the Ecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople. 


The name of St. Gregory Palamas is well known to the Orthodox 
faithful not only because he is one of the Saints, whose feast is observed 
the second Sunday of Great Lent, but also because his teachings, con- 
tained in published and unpublished works, were confirmed by synodi- 
cal decisions as interpreting the pure and unaltered doctrines of the 
Holy Church. 


It has been rightly stated that St. Gregory Palamas is not just a great 
intellectual, since the depth of his tremendous mental power is revealed 
not in the schemes of his logical technics, but rather in his personal reli- 
gious experiences. The careful reader of his works will easily discover 
that St. Gregory is not a mere theorist. He is rather interpreting per- 
sonal mystical convictions and spiritual experiences. His theology is 
orthodox and sound. It is interrelated with mystical and ascetic think- 
ing, the common characteristic of all great theologians, St. Paul, St. 
John the Evangelist, and many of the Holy Fathers. For them all 
Theology is rooted deep in sacred mystical ground. Otherwise Theol- 
ogy would be reduced to mere mental gymnastics and become identical 
with the bare philosophical speculations of those who profess intel- 
lectuality and produce theories of vanity to satisfy the curiosity of some 
who desire learning but yet are unable “to come to the knowledge 
of truth.” 


The conflict of the question of “the Uncreated Light” (“Axtiotov 
Pas) lends itself as an example of difference between those who ap- 
proach Theology as a development of the religious themes within 
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rational limits and those who in addition complete their theological 
thinking with personal ascetic convictions and mystical experiences. 


The controversy on the “Uncreated Light’’ has brought into the 
open a discussion of these two opposing views. One is represented by 
St. Gregory Palamas, while the other is voiced by his opponents Barlaam 
and Acindynus. Palamas, having in mind what is found in the Bible, 
what St. Macarius of Egypt, the Cappadocian Fathers, St. John Damas- 
cene, St. Andrew of Crete, St. Symeon the New Theologian, and other 
Neptic Fathers have written on the “Uncreated Light,” defended the 
ascetic conception. This light, he said, is nothing but radiance emanat- 
ing from God. As such it cannot be created. The “Divine Illumination” 
(Ozia “EMopys), the experience of God's light that the Ascetic Fathers 
and Saints have known is not a material phenomenon. It is the light 
of the presence of God “in whose light we see light” (Psalm 35:10). 
This is what was experienced on the Mount at the Transfiguration of 
Christ, by St. Stephanos the Protomartyr, by St. Paul on the way to 
Damascus, and by the Ascetic Fathers and Hesychasts. St. Gregory, 
following the line of thought of his predecessors, became the champion 
of the Hesychasts. He defended their veracity and he accepted the view 
of the uncreated nature of this light. 


His opponents, Barlaam the Calabrian and Acindynus, unable to un- 
derstand the meaning of this doctrine, vehemently fought St. Gregory's 
teaching. Reducing Theology into a method working within the frame- 
work of logical limitations, they called “‘polytheists” all those who were 
in agreement with St. Gregory's views. The Church, however, after a 
thorough examination of the question, utilizing Biblical and Patristic 
testimony, justified the views of St. Gregory Palamas in declaring Bar- 
laam and his followers as being in error. 


Father Krivosheine offers a very comprehensive analysis of the 
whole structure of St. Gregory Palamas’s teachings. On the question 
of Divine Knowability, St. Gregory follows the steps of the Fathers and 
especially St. Gregory of Nyssa and St. Dionysius the Areopagite. For 
him, too, God, though not a subject of rational perception, is not alto- 
gether inaccessible and unapproachable. The fact that there is a crea- 
ture made in God's image and likeness makes possible the communi- 
cability of God. Thus man is able to form an idea of the “abyss” of 
God's nature and properties. St. Gregory’s teachings on Man can be 
traced in the works of St. Gregory of Nyssa. The peculiarity, however, 
of Palamas’s views on Man, as Father Krivosheine observes, rests on 
man’s likeness with God. Man, made in God's image, is the greater 
world contained in a lesser. Man is the concentration into one whole 
of all that is simply the recapitulation of all things created by God. In 
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comparison to the Angelic world, Man is of superior nature since he 
possesses divine likeness to a greater measure than the Angels. The 
Angels are appointed to serve God while Man is ordained to rule over 
all the earth. Even in relation to his body Man is not inferior to Angels, 
according to Palamas. The human body, too, united with the soul, 
radiates the characteristics of divine likeness and enables Man to com- 
mune with God in a way inaccessible to Angels. 


Man achieves communion with God by keeping God’s command- 
ments and by prayer. Prayer, however, is more effective than all the 
virtues acquired by keeping the commandments. “The force of prayer 
effects (this union) being the link between rational creatures and the 
Creator.” (See also Ilegi xgocevyijs, P.G. 150, 1117b.) Influenced by 
St. Dionysius the Areopagite, St. Gregory speaks of a threefold opera- 
tion of the mind as a process preparing its ascent to and communion 
with God. ‘The mind becomes three, while remaining one in the act of 
returning into itself and ascending through itself to God.” The first of 
these operations is called ovvédeEts and the second is called thenots. The 
ascent unto God is achieved through prayer. The first stage is de- 
tachment of the mind from the exterior world; the second is concentra- 
tion and self-guarding of the mind into itself; the third is the ascent 
unto God by prayer. After the third, the human mind, having been pre- 
pared and disciplined by the former two stages, “attains the unuttered 
and tastes of the world to come.” 


The theme of prayer is another point that has attracted considerable 
opposition. Barlaam, the arch-enemy of St. Gregory, attacked the Hesy- 
chasts because they were practising mental prayer — that is, the three 
operations of the mind resulting in the ascent to God by prayer. He 
called the Hesychasts ‘““Omphalopsychoi,” in view of the fact that they 
believed the soul to be situated in the navel. The fact is that the ven- 
erable Hesychasts and their defender, St. Greogry Palamas, wanted to 
utilize all their faculties in order to achieve by prayer their ascent to 
God. Barlaam and Allatius and their followers, influenced by the 
scholastic philosophy, were unable to grasp the value of the somatic 
discipline through which the Hesychasts assisted their mind to concen- 
trate on itself and ascend unto God by prayer. St. Gregory, defending 
the practice, wrote some fine essays offering valuable information on 
the age-old methods utilized in the exercise of mental prayer. These 
methods include coordination of prayer with in-breathing (eioxvon) and 
an outward position of the body during prayer (td Ew oyja). (See 
Tlegi tot nc dei xabeleotar. Ilegi dvanvons. P. G. 150, 1316-1333.) 


Father Krivosheine has rightly noted that St. Gregory Palamas does 
not give a detailed account of the methods used by those who practice 
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mental prayer. A more complete analysis can be found in the works of 
St. Gregory's predecessors, such as in St. John Climacus* (6th century), 
Hesychius of Sinai (7th century), St. Symeon the New Theologian 
(11th century), and others. In the works of these Neptic Fathers, as 
well as in the writings of their teachers, St. Macarius of Egypt and 
Evagrius of Pontus, one can trace the beginnings of Hesychasm. St. 
Gregory defended them and analyzed their methods in utilizing the 
body and especially the heart for the attainment of full control of the 
mind in order to ascend unto God. 


The author of this essay undoubtedly has done a real justice to the 
great saint and Orthodox Byzantine Theologian. He equates the work 
of St. Gregory Palamas with that of St. Athanasius the Great. “Just 
as St. Athanasius the Great brought into ecclesiastical usage, in spite 
of the protests of the pseudo-traditionalists of the time, the previously 
unheard term dépoovcvs and expressed the ancient teaching of the 
Church . . . so also Gregory by his bold development and theological 
reforming of the already existing teaching on the ‘uncreated light’ and 
Divine energies expressed and grounded the traditional teaching of the 
Church.” 


Undoubtedly, St. Gregory Palamas is a pillar of Christian Ortho- 
doxy. He is not a compiler of what has been said but rather a creative 
thinker and theologian who successfully developed within the frame- 
work of the Patristic patterns the Orthodox doctrines, and defended 
the spiritual and ascetic traditions of Christianity. Father Krivosheine’s 
praiseworthy contribution presents a short and concise study of the 
theological system of St. Gregory Palamas; thus, the author offers op- 
portunities to Western theologians to re-examine the structure of Ortho- 
dox Theology and to grasp its depth and creative continuation on the 
traditional Patristic patterns. The chapter “Substance and Energy,” in 
which the views of the saint on the Holy Trinity are discussed, is enough 
to convince the objective reader that Christian Orthodoxy is grounded 
in the truth, and that it is both theoretically and practically defended 
by the Saints. 


t Bishop ATHENAGORAS 


* St. John Climacus defines the Hesychast as one ‘who strives to maintain 
that which is incorporeal (the mind) within the body.” 
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ARNOLD TOYNBEE, An Historian’s Approach to Religion. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp. 318. 


To the Orthodox reader it is significant that Toynbee in the begin- 
ning of this book re-affirms what we find ambiguously stated in A 
Study of History: ‘The attempt to revive the Roman Empire had been 
a fiasco in Western Christendom, whereas it had been a success in East- 
ern Orthodox Christendom.” He would have been closer to the truth 
if he had spoken of an attempt to continue the Roman Empire, instead 
of “reviving” it, since there is no break in its continuity in the East. But 
Toynbee is overanxious to find parallelisms at the expense of accuracy. 


The author describes the breakdown of the unified Papal State as 
the “most tragic of all disasters that the Western Society has brought 
upon itself so far.” The meaning of such a statement can especially be 
appreciated by an Orthodox reader. The unity of Europe under the 
Papacy was precarious from the beginning because of tensions within 
its very structure which could never bring lasting contentment to the 
human spirit. It would have been truer to say “the most tragic of all 
disasters” was the estrangement of the Roman See from Eastern Chris- 
tianity which provided the framework of the Orthodox Christian So- 
ciety. The history of Western Society is the story of the attempt to 
restore what was lost with the breakdown of the Roman Empire in the 
West under the barbarian invasions. 


Toynbee’s new book is evidence that England is a permanent home 
of deism which emerged in that country 300 years ago. He speaks to 
us in that same tradition established by Lord Herbert of Cherbury and 
proves that deistic philosophy is still very much a part of British 
thought. In much the same way that it echoed throughout the continent 
in the seventeenth century in the works of its early proponents, and 
spread under new forms to other countries, it once again resounds to the 
entire Western world. The irony of the matter is that Toynbee offers 
a solution to the crisis of Western Society in a deistic fashion, whereas 
deism itself has played such a major part in producing the crisis. 


Since the rise of deism, England has given birth to thinkers who 
have brought nothing but ruin upon the cause of the Christian Faith 
by their radical and disruptive thinking. Toynbee’s name can be added 
to the imposing array of British writers who have had a negative effect 
on traditional Christianity such as Bacon, Locke, Hume, Herbert, 
Hobbes, Toland, Hartley, Priestly, Bertrand Russell. Though Toynbee 
is not a materialist as some of his predecessors were, his deistic beliefs 
make him equally baneful of Christianity in its conservative, historical 
form. Deism in earlier times inaugurated the period of free thinking 
which has been known as the “enlightenment” and which spread the 
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seeds of cultural disunity and confusion. Toynbee’s religion is a deistic 
version of Christianity which can only intensify the chaos of Western 
culture. An amalgamation of world religions, which he advocates, is a 
fanciful notion far exceeding the limits of human conception. The con- 
cept of the bringing together of religions has always produced friction 
and conflict, not compromises and concessions. Today it will produce at 
least an increase of intransigence. It is imaginary to contend that some 
sort of super-religion will be attained on the basis of a general agree- 
ment among religions. The world religions will always lay claims to 
finality and exclusiveness, not because of any self-centeredness caused by 
original sin, as Toynbee would have us believe, but because it is of the 
very nature of religion to claim finality. It is of the very essence of 
Christianity to be exclusive, since its Founder revealed that He has dis- 
closed the fullness of truth to man. Toynbee’s criticism of Christianity 
as being self-centered and in need of repentance is pernicious. It indi- 
cates either a gross misunderstanding of the Christian religion, or an 
ill-conceived attempt to distort the Christian message. 


In the chapter “‘Idolization of Religious Institutions,” Christ is 
treated as one among many founders of religion, and the Church is 
mentioned as an example of the corruption of religion. In keeping faith- 
ful to his “branch theory” of religion, Toynbee looks at Christianity 
merely as one of the Judaistic religions along with Islam. Thus, ad- 
herents to Christianity, with its traditional claims to uniqueness, im- 
plicitly are guilty of “megalomania,” and all talk of special covenants 
with God and all notions of select people of God are “preposterous.” 
Here it is easy to see that the writer is walking in the footsteps of his 
deist predecessors. The absolute claims of Christianity cannot be valid 
because “‘the first test of the valid claim, if there were a valid one, might 
be expected to be that it should win a universal recognition and accept- 
ance from mankind.” But such a contention involves Toynbee in an 
inconsistency. If original sin is a reality, as he appears to acknowledge 
in a later chapter, then we cannot expect truths and valid claims that 
go along with truths to be universally accepted. It is true that all reli- 
gions share somewhat in the Truth, but this does not necessarily mean 
that one religion cannot be the repository of the fullness of Truth. 


But we cannot altogether hold Toynbee responsible for the misrepre- 
sentation of the facts, suffice it to remember that he has never known 
true, unadulterated Christianity. He is the child of an infirm, secular- 
ized civilization, which sprang from a distorted Christianity, and this 
accounts for the falsity of his therapeutical efforts. Western Papal 
Christendom again is responsible for such men as Toynbee. Perhaps a 
member of another European civilization and religion may have a bet- 
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ter standpoint from which to make more reliable judgments and evalua- 
tions. It is obvious that I am referring to the Orthodox Christian So- 
ciety, which Toynbee ignores in his appraisal of the Christian religion. 
In his attempt to discredit Christianity and to level it off with other 
higher religions, he omits any mention of Orthodoxy. 


It is probably more British deism rather than Ritchlianism that 
makes the writer say that the Christian Gospel must be stripped of its 
“incongruous and outworn Greek scientific dress.” Orthodoxy has long 
been accustomed to hearing such indictments against its Christian Hel- 
lenic heritage. Theologians have long since advocated the “de- 
hellenizing” of Christianity, and it should not surprise us that a man 
like Toynbee should make such a proposal. That the “intellectual 
processing took the life out’’ of the Christian Faith is an outworn belief 
and completely unfounded in the light of Orthodox history. It should 
be remembered that the synthesis of Christianity and Hellenism in Or- 
thodoxy accounts for the spiritual and intellectual stability and organic 
unity of the Orthodox Christian Society. 


Toynbee maintains that when God was deposed from His heavenly 
throne in the seventeenth century by Western man, there was no vestige 
of the divine left in finite existence. There is much truth to the state- 
ment that “Christianity had taken the traditional divinity out of non- 
human nature in its zeal for the faith that there was no god but God 
and that Nature was nothing but God’s creature.” This is a remarkable 
insight, because it is so often forgotten that Latin Christianity repre- 
sented a divine transcendentalism. God was a far-off reality approached 
only through the medium of an authoritarian hierarchy, which took the 
place of the absent Christ. This is one of the consequences of the West's 
departure from Eastern Christianity: the loss of the sense of divine im- 
manence and the continuity between the natural and supernatural which 
remains a permanent trait of Orthodox thought. 


Toynbee’s analysis of the underlying causes of the crisis of modern 
man deserves the serious attention of all who are earnestly concerned 
with the question of permanent peace in an atomic age of unprece- 
dented threats. His interrelation and parallelism of events are masterly. 
The disillusionment of Western man and his sin of “self-assurance” 
are themes handled in a way becoming to a prophetic writer. Toynbee 
is keenly aware of the fact that Western Society is suffering from the 
sin of over self-confidence, and as it extends its bounds it draws much 
of the rest of the world into the misery and anxieties which have become 
inherent in it. The cultures which it claims to civilize are being tragi- 
cally led to the verge of disaster which overhangs the Western world. 
Other civilizations are accepting Western culture at the high cost of 
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receiving the risks that go with it. With supreme self-reliance the man 
of the late Modern Western Civilization continues to look down upon 
the “original version of his own” civilization as being “medieval” and 
all other contemporary societies as “semi-civilized.”” It makes one won- 
der in which category the Orthodox Christian Society should belong, 
since Eastern Orthodox Christianity is the religious framework of a dis- 
tinct culture. 


Certainly, Toynbee’s voice is an important one in giving a prophetic 
expression to the spiritual bankruptcy of Western Society. He sounds 
the warning to an age facing global disaster. This much credit we must 
give him. He affirms that Western Society cannot live by bread alone, 
as it has tried to do so for the past three centuries. His analysis and 
insight into the interpretation of events are ingenious, and his demon- 
stration of the tragedy of the history of Western man is superbly per- 
formed. Yet, he is a product of the very culture he wishes to diagnose, 
and hampered as he is by the infirmities and limitations of that culture, 
he has proposed a religion which, instead of effecting a cure, will per- 
petuate the crisis of the West, unless, of course, global destruction 
brings a quick end to it. 


THE Very Rev. Eusesius A. STEPHANOU 


PETER HAMMOND, The Waters of Marah: The Present State of 
the Greek Church. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1956. 
Pp. 186. 


This book is quite different from previous ones written on the sub- 
ject, for it not only demonstrates a considerable understanding of the 
Greeks and their Orthodox faith in its various aspects — be these dog- 
matic, mystical, or ritual — but also it is written without the prejudice 
and bias that have characterized some of the works of Western writers 
that have appeared in the past, especially during the centuries of the 
subjugation of Hellas by the Turkish oppressors. In contrast to some of 
his earlier predecessors, the author of this work shows a sympathetic 
attitude toward the Greeks who underwent dreadful trials and persecu- 
tions during World War II and its aftermath; and he is full of admira- 
tion for the vigorous qualities of the Greek Church and people dis- 
played in the rebuilding of schools, churches, and whole villages, as 
weil as sustaining the religious and ethnic morale of the nation shat- 
tered by a disastrous war and a communistic revolution. 


The Waters of Marah, of course, is not a systematic and thorough 
study of the subject, and as the author himself states, ‘I have set out to 
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write a book which is rather in the nature of a personal impression of 
the present state of the Greek Church than a systematic handbook to 
her doctrine and practice.” Also, the subtitle, The Present State of the 
Greek Church, is somewhat misleading since the work basically de- 
scribes rather the ruins and appalling catastrophe of a period which 
was the result of two great destructive conflicts. It is, however, a work 
which throws much light and truth on the religion of Greece and on 
her people, from which “the scholar and the specialist” and “the ordi- 
nary layman” of the West, as well, can profit. 


There is an extensive body of literature in different languages on 
the subject, as seen in the books written by traveling scholars, diplomats, 
and churchmen of the West during the domination of Turks; all, how- 
ever, as a rule, have a touch of prejudice and even indicate some con- 
tempt for the Greeks and their religion, and as such they show lack of 
understanding and truth. During the last hundred years little has been 
written in English concerning the Greek Church; thus, the present book 
is a much needed one in the West, since “during the last few years 
there has been a steady growth of interest in the Greek Church amongst 
Western Christians of many different traditions.” 


The book is based mainly on first-hand experiences. The author 
spent approximately two years (1948-1950) traveling and studying in 
Greece, mostly in Macedonia. There are fourteen small chapters, a 
prologue, an epilogue, glossary, and index in the book. In the prologue 
some historical material is introduced as background for understanding 
the subject matter of the book and the author frequently quotes from 
the previous writers. In the following chapters he mentions many per- 
sons, churchmen and laymen, with whom he became acquainted in his 
travels, and he illustrates, consequently, the realities of Greek life, both 
in its secular and religious manifestations. 


He praises and admires the endurance and the courage of the Greek 
peasants who gallantly challenged the communist uprising and destruc- 
tion. He speaks highly of the Greek people in their efforts to bring 
about reconstruction, and of their determination to carry on religious 
life (feasts, divine liturgies, etc.) regardless of danger from the bom- 
bardment and gunfire of the communists. He grasps and understands 
both the unity of theology and mysticism in the Greek Church and the 
close relationship of the past and present heritage of the Greek people 
in regard to religion and national lite in general. “In Greece,” he 
rightly says, “it is peculiarly difficult to disentangle past and present.” 


The writer fully appreciates the deep meaning and the spiritual 
powers that the symbolism of the liturgical life exercises upon the faith- 
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ful Orthodox, and he compares the Greek Church to “heaven upon 
earth” as indeed did the “envoys of the prince of Kiev” in A.D. 987 
who related, as the story has it, after attending the Liturgy of St. John 
Chrysostom in St. Sophia in Constantinople, that “we did not know if 
we were on earth or in heaven; for there is no such splendour to be 
found anywhere upon earth. Describe it we cannot: we know only that 
it is there that God dwells among men.”” The author also describes the 
ritual life of fast and feasts in the Greek Church. He speaks of the 
struggle and efforts of the Christian Greek Orthodox to save and pre- 
serve both Orthodoxy and Hellenism during the Turkish domination 
of Greece, and he stresses the unity of religion and patriotism. This idea, 
of course, in the present struggle for Cyprus for liberation, has caused 
much criticism by Westerners who fail to understand the historical re- 
lationship of Greek history and Orthodoxy, and consequently the fact 
that the Greeks are fighting for a “Christian” civilization and nation. 


He regards the position of the divine liturgy in the Greek worship 
as a central one by saying that it is “the characteristic action of the 
whole Christian Community”; and he seems to favor the introduction 
of liturgical reforms into the Anglican Church, similar to the liturgy 
of Greek Orthodoxy, which might serve even the idea of the Union of 
the Churches. In the fifth chapter the author gives a good description 
of a church service and favors the concelebration which is necessitated 
by the rule: only one liturgy at each altar on a Sunday. 


A genuine interest for monasticism is shown by the author, who vis- 
ited Mt. Athos, the Thessalian Thebaid (Meteora monasteries), and 
other holy centers of monasticism. He studied the life of the monks 
and the conditions of the monasteries and found that the monastic life 
has ar important position in Eastern Orthodoxy. He observes that at 
present monasticism is undergoing a crisis, caused by the attempted 
reinterpretation of the New Movement in the Greek Church, and he 
says that prayer and meditation cannot be superceded by the New 
Movement. 


The organization of an isolated Macedonian diocese is delineated 
here and the services rendered by it to Church and Country show once 
again the close relationship of Church and State. The history of a 
country parson (Papa-Costas) is also of interest, serving to illustrate 
the position of the priest among his flock, and his religious and secular 
services. 


Chapters XI, XII, and XIII are especially devoted to the New 
Movement in the Greek Church, the beginning of which he places in 
1839 at Megaspelaion Kalavryta. The revival in the Greek Church was 
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initiated, he says, by a certain layman, Cosmas Phlamiatos. There are 
many religious organizations today in Greece but chief of all is «Zor 
to which he devotes considerable space. 


To «Zw7p he ascribes the most important developments in the mod- 
ern Greek Church, and gives a good account of its founder, Eusebius 
Matthopoulos, minimizing at the same time the alleged fanaticism and 
other faults of Apostolos Makrakis by whom he was inspired. 


He maintains that «Zwmp carries on the “Battle of the Depth,” 
“which is based in prayer and the study of the Scriptures, finding its 
center in the divine liturgy and the sacraments.” The important part 
played by the laymen in Greece, in connection with these church move- 
ments, is stressed a great deal in this book, and the author says that 
from such an illuminating example the West can and must learn. 
He points out that while the “Battle of the Depth” is carried on in 
Greece by both the clergy and the lay who teach religion in public 
schools and churches, in the West this kind of instruction is left wholly 
to the clergy. 


In the Epilogue a summary of the present state of the Greek Church 
is given by quoting from the preface of the publication of the Christian 
Union of Professional Men of Greece, Toward a Christian Civilisation, 
published during the communistic revolution: “ “We know that our hap- 
piness (or unhappiness) depends not on the outcome of external politi- 
cal events but on whether the Christian and spiritual foundations of 
our life are firmly established or not.’ Their voice, they concluded, 
was not the despairing voice of a nation crying out to the world: mori- 
turi te salutamus; rather it was that of a people who, even from the 
depth of their present agony, sought to echo our Lord’s words: ‘If a 
man keep my saying, he shall never see death.’” 


That is, the author says, the spirit that is prevalent in Greece today. 
And in substantiating this lofty and deeply religious spirit of modern 
Greece, he concludes with a vivid picture of the celebration of the feast 
of the Epiphany in the township of Edessa in 1949, during which the 
violence of the bombardment by the communists forced the service at 
the ancient basilica to stop in the middle. There was fear of the crum- 
bling down of the church building, and the service was resumed imme- 
diately in another church, ending with the Great Blessing of the Waters 
by the Bishop, amidst the clamor of the artillery and the rattle of small 
arms fire resulting from the bombardment that raged outside. 


JOHN E. GEORGE 
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VASIL T. ISTAVRIDIS, Theological Education in the Alexandrian 
School. Istanbul. Patriarchal Press, 1956. Pp. 144. 


What was the Theological School of Alexandria really like? It 
seems that this is the main question which underlies the present work. 
The literature concerned with the Alexandrian School is undoubtedly 
vast. And the opinions are necessarily divergent. Nevertheless, Dr. 
Istavridis has examined his primary sources with objectivity, and with- 
out hesitation he assures readers that the School was essentially a 
catechetical school with its main and primary aim being the prepara- 
tion of those who would enter the Christian Religion. Of course, there 
remains the problem of the relation of the School with the Church of 
Alexandria. The author does not elaborate on this point, but it seems 
that he accepts a certain connection to and dependence on the ecclesi- 
astical authority of the city with the School; but he points out that this 
dependence was not a complete one, or rather that the School was not 
an organ of the official ecclesiastical authority, at least at the beginning. 
Concerning the date and the place of the founding of the School, the 
author prefers not to answer in a positive way, because of lack of defi- 
nite information. Historically, he says, the School was to appear 
around A.D. 180, while at the beginning of the fifth century the School 
ceased to exist. 


Dr. Istavridis asks other important questions: Did the School have 
a special building at its disposal? Were the faculty members of the 
School paid at all? Was it necessary for the teachers to be clergymen? 
The author states that there was no special edifice at the disposal of the 
School, but that the School during its existence held sessions in the 
homes of the teachers, though, as Dr. Istavridis brings out, we are not 
fully sure concerning this matter. The teachers were not paid from the 
students’ tuition. Rather they recetved gifts from their students or their 
friends. Teachers, who were at the same time clergymen, were probably 
receiving financial help from the Church. That means also that the 
teachers were either laymen or clergymen. This information may lead 
us to the false conclusion that the Alexandrian School had nothing in 
common with our own schools today. The teachers at the Alexandrian 
School had at their disposal the library of the city, where they worked 
on classical texts, and where they prepared notes for their students. 
Also, the faculty members traveled to and studied in the great intel- 
lectual centers of the world in order to enrich their knowledge. They 
used to lecture outside of Alexandria, by invitation. Generally speak- 
ing, one may find many striking similarities between the Alexandrian 
School and our contemporary schools. It is also noteworthy that both 
men and women were allowed to attend classes of the School, as well 
as heretics and pagans who were attracted by the prestige of the School. 
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The Alexandrian teachers were strict disciplinarians in their meth- 
ods, that is to say, they stressed the spiritual aspect of their task, and 
they tried to prepare souls and minds that would strive to achieve all 
the Christian virtues. Also, they punished those who would not comply 
with the rules of the School and the suggestions of their teachers. Speak- 
ing of the methodology adhered to in the School, the author mentions 
that the program of study included material from the Greek writers, 
grammarians, philosophers, and scientists. Examination of the heretical 
materials also was included. Certainly, the catechetical teaching was 
the main task of tne Alexandrian School, and theology was taught with 
success. General education in the liberal arts was also made possible. 


Dr. Istavridis presents, in addition, the basic and most characteristic 
opinions of the Alexandrian teachers concerning the important philo- 
sophical and theological questions and problems of their time. Philoso- 
phy, ethics, theology in general, the Bible, Christology, the creation and 
fall, the Church, and eschatology were topics discussed and analyzed by 
the Alexandrian teachers. Dr. Istavridis, commenting on their view- 
points on the above-mentioned issues, characterizes them as “Christian.” 
The question is, why not Orthodox, too? Though the author does not 
answer the question, he makes it clear enough that the Alexandrian 
teachers followed an eclectic pattern, showing influences by the “‘spirit 
of their epoch” and especially Gnostic and Philonic thought, as well as 
Platonic and Stoic. The author also emphasizes the failure of the 
‘scientific’ method of development of the Christian teaching which was 
used especially by Origen and which, with the combination of an ex- 
treme allegorical approach, led Origen himself to commit grave theo- 
logical mistakes. 


The author rightly reminds his reader that Christianity owes a great 
debt to the Alexandrian School. It was a School that showed that 
philosophy and the natural sciences are not, after all, enemies or rivals, 
opposing Christianity; that tried successfully to defend Christianity 
against the attacks of both pagans and Jews; and that offered many 
things to Biblical theology. Indeed, their theology on Logos, their ec- 
clesiology, and eschatology are without doubt important coniributions 
to theology. 


Dr. Istavridis concludes his work with an interpretation of the 
Alexandrian School’s concept of the philosophy of history. Rightly the 
author emphasizes the scope of universality under which the Alexan- 
drian teachers studied history. For them the divine drama was de- 
veloped between God and humanity; consequently, world history is for 
them a religious history. Which is the center of his history? The In- 
carnation of the Son of God, answer the Alexandrian teachers. And, 
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as a matter of fact, the new religion, the religion of Jesus Christ, is not 
only historical religion but also universal religion embracing all people, 
independently of their national, political, and social status. 


The author, it must be added, gives a concise picture of the political, 
social, historical, and geographical aspects of Alexandria. Without 
doubt, Dr. Istavridis has not exhausted research sources, since the pres- 
ent work brings up many points and questions which need more exten- 
sive discussion. However, the author promises to continue his study. 
There is no doubt that this study, when completed, will be a construc- 
tive and significant contribution to modern theological thought of the 
Orthodox Church. 


GEorGE S. BEBIS 


STEVEN RUNCIMAN, The Eastern Schism. Oxford, England: Clar- 
endon Press, 1955. Pp. 189. 


A good historian should be above all an interpreter. He has to go 
above, behind, and beyond the mere facts; he must penetrate into them, 
into their remote roots, into the obvious as well into the hidden causes 
of them; he must assess their effect on history, contemporary or lasting; 
he must find their purpose in the light of historical movements through 
the centuries. Mr. Runciman belongs to this category of historians. 
When he writes history, Mr. Runciman interprets history. Therefore, 
his recent work on the history of the Schism between East and West is 
a contribution to the understanding and interpretation of the separation 
on the two great Churches. His book is based on seven lectures given 
in 1954 at the University of Oxford. And though it is obvious that 
the lectures have been expanded in the book, the reader feels that the 
author writes under the tremendous pressure of space limitations. This 
is the main defect of his book. However, Mr. Runciman is a stylist. He 
unfolds the facts and he presents his interpretation with stylistic skill 
and attractiveness. 


Mr. Runciman divides his book into eight chapters. He carefully 
examines the historical background of the Schism. He states that from 
the beginning it was quite difficult to attach any single date to the 
Schism. This is true, Mr. Runciman says, if we keep in mind that the 
state of the Schism only came into being when the average member of 
each Church felt it to be there. We may add that this conception ap- 
plies especially to the Eastern Church where the “ecclesiastical con- 
science,” that is to say, the people’s opinion, plays a great role in the 
formation of the general policy of the Church. Mr. Runciman also 
explores the fundamental differences between the East and West. The 
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East has inherited the Hellenic spirit with the old Greek delight in 
speculative thought. The people of the East had at their disposal the 
Greek language with its classical beauty, its flexibility in expressions, 
its capacity to offer terms for the most difficult metaphysical doctrines. 
In addition, the educational level in the East was higher than in the 
West, and, as a matter of fact, clergymen and laymen alike were in- 
terested in the most controversial doctrinal problems. 

The author does not fail to refer to the liturgical differences as well. 
His main points are that in the West, in contrast to the East, the lay 
congregation did not have the same intimate feeling of participation in 
the Mass, especially as the Latin of the Mass was not understood by 
most of the faithful in the West. Mr. Runciman, likewise, reminds the 
reader that there was an important doctrinal difference, namely, the 
“filioque.” He thinks that the real issue behind the “filioque” dispute 
was over the nature of the Trinity. The addition of ‘‘filioque” to the 
creed was a violation against decisions of the Ecumenical Councils, as 
well as questioning the authority and inspiration of the Holy Fathers. 
Thus, the East did not sympathize with the “‘filioque,” because it repre- 
sented both the triumph of the German court and the German theology 
at Rome. Also, it was against their traditional dogmatic thesis. 

Mr. Runciman further examines the important political, military, 
and ecclesiastical events which caused the actual crisis in the relations 
between East and West, as well as the personalities involved. He thinks 
that it is a tragic delusion to believe that if the peoples of the world 
could get to know each other there would be peace and goodwiil for- 
ever. He also thinks that it is an unhappy delusion to believe that a 
dispute can be settled by a debate. As examples of these delusions, he 
presents the Crusades. According to the author, the Crusades brought 
the misunderstanding between Eastern and Western Christians down to 
a popular level. However, he rightly observes that personalities must 
not be considered as the authors of the Schism. Concerning the date of 
the Schism, Mr. Runciman confesses that it is impossible to give a 
precise date for it. But he is inclined to believe that the Fourth Crusade 
was the last and biggest blow to the relations between East and West. 

Throughout his book, Mr. Runciman tries to make apparent that 
the division of East and West centers essentially around the question 
of authority. Mr. Runciman does not see, at the present time, any indi- 
cation of unity between the two Churches. But he expresses the hope 
that at least friendship, respect, and understanding could be achieved 
in these difficult times — the same hope expressed by Bishop Athena- 
goras of Elaia, present dean of the Greek Theological School, in his 
correspondence in 1954 with Cardinal MacIntyre of Los Angeles. 
Mr. Runciman’s bibliography is excellent. His sources cover the most 
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important documents of the history of both Churches. The author con- 
fesses that his personal sympathies are with Byzantium. But regardless 
his personal feelings, Mr. Runciman deals with his subject with the 
objectivity of a sincere scholar. Theologians of both Churches will 
profit in reading this excellent account. 

GeorcE S. BEBIS 


BASIL T. ZOUSTIS, The Greeks in America and Their Activities: The 
History of the Greek Archdiocese of North and South America. 
New York: D. C. Divry, Inc., 1954. Pp. 414 [Greek text}. 


This history of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North and 
South America is an excellent document in immigrant-Greek Americana. 
Though it was intended to be a “‘systematic history of the establishment, 
development, and current form of the Archdiocese,” Mr. Zoustis’ 
history becomes an autobiographic document, unwittingly disclosing the 
levels of awareness which early church leaders had of their basic prob- 
lems of conflicting values, viz., Greek cultural and religious conserva- 
tism vs. the American social environment. 

It would be entirely unfair to judge this monograph in accord with 
critical historical methodology. The niceties of chronology and limited 
interpretation do not diminish the freshness and flavor of the work. 
The “‘actor” and not the “observer” is the viewpoint. 

Mr. Zoustis’ role as actor comes from the fact that he has had 
entrée to the leadership circles of the Greek Orthodox Church in the 
United States. The persons in his history are real people of life and 
motive; his acquaintance with them makes it so. Mr. Zoustis’ reaction 
to each of these figures is emotionally charged; and his knowledge of 
the “internals” of the Archdiocese, though personalized and partisan, 
gives a certain stamp of “historical source” to his writing. 

One other important contribution is made by Mr. Zoustis. His book 
contains a great many ecclesiastical documents, quoted in their entire 
length for the most part. Heretofore, no such collection of documents 
has been available. However, it is a misfortune that the Great Tome 
of 1908 is not included in this collection. The only other sources in the 
United States of such documents are those that must be laboriously 
culled from the Greek language newspapers of New York, Chicago or 
San Francisco. 

For the historian interested in the “new immigration” and the nature 
of acclimatization of the largest ethnic group of Eastern Christendom 
in the United States, Mr. Zoustis’ history has the unintended but im- 
portant dignity of historical source. 

Jags S. CouNELIS 
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CHRONICLE OF THE HOLY CROSS ORTHODOX 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


COMMENCEMENT: 


More than two-thousand persons, including representatives from major uni- 
versities, colleges, and theological schools from throughout New England, gath- 
ered on Sunday, June 10, 1956, to participate in the Commencement Exercises of 
the School. The Board of Trustees voted to award the Bachelor of Arts in Course 
to the following candidates who had fulfilled the prescribed requirements: 
Rev. Arthur E. Athans, Mr. Demetrios A. Bakalis, Mr. Ernest C. Blougouras, 
Mr. Alkiviadis C. Calivas, Rev. Basil S. Chiganos, Mr. Peter C. Chrisafides, 
Mr. Demetrios S. Kavadas, Mr. Stylianos I. Koutroulelis, Rev. Nicholas C. 
Manikas, Mr. George D. Nicozisin, Mr. John O. Paul, Rev. Phillip J. Pekras, 
Mr. George E. Prassas; degrees for the fulfillment of requirements were also 
awarded to the Very Rev. Kallistos Samaras, Rev. Stephen J. Anthony, Rev. 
George Bartz, Rev. Constantine Bebis, Mr. George Bebis, Rev. James Christon, 
Rev. Basil Kehayes, Rev. George Keramas, Rev. Basil Kleoudis, Rev. Anthony 
Koniaris, Rev. Peter Kyriakos, Rev. Constantine Leftheris, Rev. John Limbera- 
kis, Rev. Arthur Metaxas, Rev. George Neophotistos, Rev. Nicholas Nikolopou- 
los, Rev. Constantine S. Palassis, Rev. Spyridon Papademetriou, Rev. George 
Poulos, Rev. Chrysostom Selimos, Rev. John Sfikas, Mr. Marinos Vinas, Rev. 
Philotheos Ahladas. 


Representatives and dignitaries at the exercises included: the Ambassador of 
Greece to the United States, Mr. George Melas; the Greek Consul of Boston, 
Mr. E. Kalamidas; the Editor-Emeritus of the Greek National Herald, D. Cal- 
limachos; Dr. Forest Knapp of the National Council of Churches; Dr. Manola- 
kis of Yale University; Dr. Davey of Yale University; Dr. Walter Muelder, 
Dean, Boston University School of Theology; Dr. Chris Argyris of Yale Uni- 
versity; Dr. Krister Stendahl of Harvard Divinity School; Archbishop Samuel 
David of Toledo, Ohio; and Bishop Mark Lipas of the Albanian Church in the 
United States. 


The Commencement Address in ancient Greek was delivered by Dr. Milton 
Anastos, Visiting Associate Professor of Church History at the Harvard Divinity 
School. 


The address of welcome, especially underscoring the significance of the first 
commencement at which baccalaureate degrees were awarded, was delivered by 
the Dean, Bishop Athenagoras, both in English and ancient Greek, and is given 
below: 


It is with a deep sense of humility and great pleasure that I welcome you to the 
Commencement Exercises of the Holy Cross Greek Orthodox Theological School. Happy 
and memorable is this day, for it marks an achievement of utmost importance, not only 
in the lives of the Orthodox adherents in North and South America, but also in the lives 
of dedicated young men who will begin their ministry as preachers of the Christian 
gospel and truth. 

This is a happy day for us all because it is the beginning of a new era in the aca- 
demic life of the Orthodox faith in America; this is a significant and memorable day be- 
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cause it marks the first occasion of the awarding of the Bachelor of Arts degree in theology 
to successful candidates. 


Our school is characterized by a definitive uniqueness, since it is the only Greek 
Orthodox Theological School in the Western Hemisphere, and accredited as such by other 
comparable educational institutions and boards of education. Unique in its scholastic and 
theological endeavors, dedicated to its sacred duties and resolution, and devoted to its 
future tasks and responsibilities, our Theological School today, nineteen years after its 
establishment, continues its eventful course — unafraid of challenge or struggle. 


Indeed, this is a proud moment not only for myself and the faculty, but also for the 
students and the supporters and friends of the school. We are now an accredited school, 
and today’s exercises are a testament to the fulfillment of dreams and visions. 


This is not, by any means, a wealthy school, and it would be presumptuous for us to 
claim so; but it is wealthy in the sacrifices, the moral and intellectual stamina, of its many 
friends, without whose support lofty goals would still be eluding us. 


We have often heard the words, “the hard fight.”” Certainly, ‘the hard fight’’ in the 
history and experiences of this school has been a challenge of inestimable degree and 
strength. But perseverance and conviction have been those steady companions that have 
inspired us to move ahead without fear or trepidation. “The hard fight,” to be sure, has 
been “the fruitful fight” of progress. 


It is with renewed courage and endurance that we now move forward — but always 
with faith, for “Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen” (Hebrews XI, 1). 


THE DEAN’S CHARGE TO THE GRADUATING CLASS 


Tvdoeove thy ’AAjveray nai 4 “Aljideva 
éhevieowon Huds... 


Tov 86dyov tics patyteiac Siadgapdvtes éxi tov ovddv tijs &’ Fv exAndynte 
Sraxovias KEXOMAXOTES Eotynte xal tac xeigas telvete ta SQGyuatA tOv xdnWV DWOV 
aitotvtes. Liv buiv REXOMLGKAGL OL TE Yevviytoges buoy HATA CAQXA, OL TE yevvi- 
toges tu@v xata xvedpua. "Ap@étego yao ovvodoi buoy yeyovétec Gopevor tuds 
d.xootehopévouc _xatogaoww xat GyahAopevor nody év evyaguotia moAAT tT év Tai- 
G5: Oe@ inte tydv ixetevovow > thv Sraxoviav by@v nAneomoenoavtes thy évtaita 
patnteiav Sixarmbonte xal xaendv noAdv géonte év Egyoic te xai Adyoic. 


Katvijs Avadyxns MAVTES patntai, tives 8é xai ‘Ieqwowwns Xeuot0d xoiwwwvijoavtes 
dn xai pvoTnQiov Gpapevor éxi to Kyjovypa dxootéAAcot,e xathotdpevor Kugiov 
Sidxovor xai avbedxwov bddoxa)or. 


Kagdiav xowwny éavtijs Romoavtes Tis TEOVOvXT|S sogias tT) Moti xai td xvetpa 
Kugiov elAngotes Tijs te XAQUTOS xa Tis YVOCEMS Tis xata Xouctov éxAndyte pn- 
vutai. Midis pynteds yeyovétes viol, tavtyns Aéyo Tis Tuniov Eraveod Seohoyixiis 
Syorhijs tis ‘EAAnvixijc ’ Agyiemoxoniic "Auegixiis xai tov otavedv aitijs GQdpevor 
@ogeis Avtod dvadeixonte Evtypor xa mmEavtes Attov év taic xagdiats tpav tov 
LOoyov Abtot xovvonoinoate Egy@ xai hov@ xataderxvivtes Adtov Gcod Siva atl 
Oct Zogiav. LvAAEEavtes &vby vonta tv tT Seoxooprytp TOUTED hetma@ve TOU mvev- 
patos taviv évtoAnv Adbete fv &’ gn0d 6 dxdv TH oOuati nagwv Sé tH xvevpatr 
dexnyevov tic évtatta 'OotoddEov ‘EAAnvxiics ’ExxAnoiacs ’Apeguxijc Lebaomd- 
tatos ’Agyxienioxonos Miyana didwov tva év ixopovi noAAq, év taxciwwdtynt PeEovi- 
patos xal dqeddtynt xagdiac, mAnge: te tbxotay] tois tis ’"ExxAnoiacs xedevpaor 
otepavous mhéEnte Siaxoviac dxataoxivtov. 


Tlegi thv xedaviaww obv tijc Staxoviac taiths yeyovétec EubdAéwete tH ’Eotavew- 
pév GA’ ’Avaotavu xal ded0Eaoptvp Kugi@ “Oc év tO Foy Attod tH Tarnar- 
der ovvegyovs xai ipac xadet. "Ev tovt@ yao Attécs wev ddgatoc ’Exioxoxoc, jueis 
& dgatoi Aettoveyol Avtod xai év Att xatiotdpevor év ddiacndotm dSiatedodvtes 
med GAAnhous évétyti, éx tHv én’ Eoxatwv SiadoyixGs péxor tOv din’ dexiic peta 
tav ’Anootéhwv @o 8 GAvoems xvevuatixiic xata Siadoxnv yaQutos pet’ Adtod 
ovvexouevor xal xeatovpevar, Adtov mequpégovtes év tiv adtoic xatogmpevov xal 
pagtugotpevov, tac Adtot éxayyediag toig paxedv xal toic éyyts xatayyéAAopev. 
Tives & adra xdvtec ipeic oldate. 
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"Ev xodv@ yao od omxe®@ xardevdévtes naga tovc xddacs ceuv@v te xal dugri- 
haget xordeig xexoopnutvav didaoxdhwv patnpnatov regi te thy Ew xa tiv Eow 
cogiay évetoupnoate. "AAG yv@te a> H ts dxQdaois xaL yv@ois od xabdiotnow 
tds legos xai Tov Aéyou utotac dinteic. Kai yao j yv@ous tod Xerotiavicpod, 
Xouotraviopds ovx got, 4 *Atavaovs 6 Méyas tv d:Sacxdhoisg tunocdqas axeqr- 
vato. ‘O Kugus yao éotiv 6 taEac obv tH yv@var td Biotv xAciba Soxmaciac 
GXQGLPVA Tis xata xedtecty AdtH axodovbotow. Tovtov yag évexa tiv édrevbe_egiav 
’*Exeivocs xQoonwpato ty GAnteia, d> ovx erevdeQos 6 tijs GAnteiac éxtdc xai ovx GAN- 
tic 6 yvotc GAA’ dvelevdéquc xatabidv. ’Avedevtegos yao 6 SedovAMpévos xadeor 
xa xiceo. pegduevos Tareas dixaopdv év tiv ievovoais xat Eavtobs xa?’ 
tudv tebeipévais. "Ev TOUT yao THis Beiac év hiv elxdvoc Thy maQayagas Ww peLag- 
TuenLEevnY evedvtec dSoviAciav WATALOTHTOS TavTHV XATAVOOULEV. Att YaQ dovicia 
ul TQOTN. Tldoa 8 Gdn Exetoar. ‘H pév tov éviquzov i patardtyte txotdcoovca, 
) S& ta xeQi tov dvbewnov GhAovwotca. Xtijte ovv byeic adovAMtTOL, 0} MPEOVHLATL 
pataim xeqvonvévor, GAAG tH yv@oe tic GAnteiac ovvnupévy tH xatd Oedv moaeEer 
yowpevor, Xquotdv xatayyéAAovtes xal xat’ Adtov Piotvtes xata& te tov Zow xal TOV 
Ew d&vbewnov, Ev Svtec, Gdixacto. xai 6AdxAnoo év xavti diapévovtes. "Ev tovt@ 
yaQ TO LVOTHOLOV TOU XQuotod xQatyndyjoeta év byiv xai 1d CWTHQLOV PaQuaxov eben- 
oete Sxeg 6 ILagadxAntos toic xata xeddecw év XQuotH ovor xai xddqm Sexouévois xai 
meattover tac Oeiac énayyediac, yxagitetar. 

*Hte otv t@ pati tic dAntelac S5nyovmevor ov tH bewoig thy rOGEW évaguo- 
vitovtec 1d teiov év Eautoic MéQovtes xai mEdc adTtd MEQdpEVOL GMTNQIAY Tais Wwuyais 
tud@v xai toic GAAoig xategyatéuevor. Kai yao dxynxdate xai oidate Sti yO toOdS ev 
GAnteia tH Oe xeEocedAvanditas év Sry xagdia motetoa xal tac éxayyehiag Avtod 
xoake xdon Suvduer daxoderxvivor Bebaiac. Ott xovitvtes xai hugeav 2& juégac 
TOV VOUV avaxaivotpevor MEOKONI|S yGELV év EauTOic aictéote Tov ’AxOoTOALXdOV yaQG- 
xtiea év gavtoics xtHodpeEVvoL. 

«Mh otw ovoxnnatitecte A aidv TOUTE, as now 6 *Axdotohoc, GAG weta- 
pogqovobe TH) avaxaivwoer Tou voos tyovy tic tO Soxpaterv thas ti td B€Anua tov 
God tO dyatév. » «Toitto 8 ovx dAdo», Os gnoiv Tenydeus 6 tic Nvoons PwoTNe, 
«i tO i bx tis evoebsiag pogq~adtijvar wuxznyv fw elc dxeov avbiter xdAAoc h tov II vev- 
patos xdQUS TOis TOU Logpounévou ovyyevonévn mOVOLG.> Tois mdvois obv TOUTOLS 
topoviis ayGva mootacete. «Av tmopovijs . YaQ Teéxouev tov xQoxeipevov tiv 
dy@va.. . a Ottas TEEXNTE tvo xatardénte > @cod Sidxovor. . . EMZWQNYOUVTES 
év ti mioter Tnov Hv GQetny, év 88 tH (GQeti TH yvaow, év dé TH Yv@oet Ty tyxoa- 
tevav, év dé th éyxeateia thv bxopovyy, év bé tH txopovy tv evotberav, év dé bai] 
evoebeia thy piradeAqiav, év S& tH piadedqia tH ayarmnv.> Taitta yao xdvta 
ixdoxovta xai xAcovatovta dEious xabiotnow tuds tis xAjoews tpdv tis év XoQuotH 
*Inoov, OF h Xaeus xai td Greigov EAcoc ein pet’ tyav. 


ACCREDITATION: 


On June 26, 1956, upon petition of the Board of Trustees, and after careful 
examination of faculty, and plant and other related matters by the Board of Col- 
legiate Authority of the State of Massachusetts, the School was given the right to 
confer the Bachelor of Divinity and Master of Sacred Theology degrees to 
qualified candidates. 


FACULTY CHANGES AND APPOINTMENTS: 


With the opening of the academic year of 1956-1957, the Board of Trustees 
announced the appointment of The Very Rev. John Papadopoulos as Director of 
Studies and Professor of Christian Ethics and Dogmatics. Mr. George a. 
los, Professor of Greek and History, was appointed Chairman of the College 
Division, and will serve for a period of two years. An additional administrative 
appointment was that of Mr. Charles Petras, who was named Financial Secretary 
of the School to serve under Mr. Nicholas Poulos, Bursar and Executive Secretary. 

Additions to the faculty were The Very Rev. Silas Koskinas, Instructor in 
New Testament and Religious Education; Mr. George Bebis as Instructor in 
Religion; Dr. Evangelos Sdrakas as Visiting Professor of Philosophy; and 
Marinos Vinas as Instructor in Philosophy. 
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Special lecturers for the academic year include The Very Rev. Athanasios 
Rizos, Lecturer in New Testament and Christian Ethics; Mr. Philip D. Emman- 
uel, Lecturer in Education; The Rt. Rev. Bishop Mark Lipas, Lecturer in Byzan- 
tine Music; Mr. Constantine Limberakis, Lecturer in European Music; and Mr. 
Michael Pagos, Lecturer in Economics. 


During the June meeting of the Board of Trustees it was also announced 
that tenure had been voted to The Very Rev. George Tsoumas, Professor of 


Church History; and to Mr. Geor, “pe Liacopoulos, Chairman of the College Divi- 
sion, and Professor of Greek and History. 


MATRICULATION AND RASSOPHORIA: 


The Service of Investiture and Matriculation was held on October 21, 1956, 
at the Holy Cross Orthodox Theological School Chapel, with an attendance of 
over five-hundred friends, visitors, and dignitaries. The academic procession 
was keynoted by the new ‘faculty robe colors of aa and yellow. The Very 
Rev. John Papadopoulos, Director of Studies, delivered the Matriculation Day 
Address, “Classical Greek in the Formation of Christian Thought,” given in 
full below: 


H EAAHNIKH TAQTTA EN TH ®IAOSO®IKH KAI TH 
@EOAOTIKH ZKEWEI 


Meta aheiotns MEQLIKEWEWS Tv TOU Ocogrkeotatov ayiou =x0h.aQxov purogoova 
“hij How dxedeEauny, bxws TOV MQOGTOVTA Adyov bpiv axevdivw xata tiv éxionuov 
TaUTHY Tig legac Tae Ccohoyixiis LVyoAH fis Eogthy, nal pa. Lota. diay mbavas ovx &v 
Eto). LOV THY TYAN TavTHV dxodéEaobar, ei tH ipetéog edpevei xgicet ov xéxorda, Ftc, 
Exo & edxidocs, tot guot Adyou tO dobeves nxagabilénovoa, thy Tis mQEOGLEZGEWS 
avatétynta émends anodéEetar. 


IT goetd.6 ouny 8’ eineiv tiv, xal ibig toic NQooPihEstatoLg iv teooebéor poutn- 
tais, dAiya, twa XeQi TOU vontod éxeivov yQvdod te xa dxatakvtov Seopoi, tov doga- 
two ptv, obx Fttov Suws ioxyvedtata ovvéxovtos td Sry yijs Siabioiv hpétegov yévos 
reTragdxovta taviv xai Et mAeious lotoQix@s Hx Qubwpévous al@vac, NEQL Tis TOV 
‘“Edinvo yh atts héyo, ft va xaYO oup6ar @ mM¢ éxi TH ovverdséevan tHv oxovdadtnta, 
fv atty 5’ has Shovs, tov évtaita xaxeioe divabiovvtas dyaipovac ddekqous, as 
tis Biéhov zai tis "OgtodéEou Oeodoyias yA@tta xal dco ébvinh toradtyn xéxtHTaAXL. 

Ildvtec otv of tis émothpns ptota xal tis GAnteiac Egaotai duorkoyoto tov 
"Edinva xe@tov voijoa tov ddnii tod Adyou oxondv, Sv pdévoa tH avdeadrm 2aQn- 
oato 6 Oedc, zai tovtov ovx Svta tod tavbedmva pdvov yv@vai xal regi todtwv 
GAN btahéyeota, GAAG tot Cytijoa xal dxer6doa thv tyiotmy drnderav, todté- 
otv avtov tov Oedv. 

“Eu & dx’ dexiis tot ébvixod aitod Piov dgGpev tottov éxeioe xatateivew xal 
év ti Cythoe tatty tO xQE@tOr pév ~iow vexedv xal CHoav diéxeuve, eto & éavtdv 
ind xdndous quox@v teothtwv xeguotoyiCduevov, med¢ dic Sé0c Yoddveto, 50 xal 
Bwopots xai vaodc tdqvcato, Evba tuoiatcs xai Abdo edpeviter tavtas. 

Elta 5é xaterda¢ Egyacing 7 dvayxaiov, xa TAUTHY éf_eonoinoev, Os eo’ elxeiv 
thy tiis Yiis nadduéoyevay nai THY xoipeviaty xal thy éuxogiav xal thy tH Yoanpatwy 
nai texvav teganeiav év tois tHv Nupqa@v xai tév Movodv dvénacn xai év tH tijs 
Anunteos xai tod Ilavéc xat tod ‘Equod xai tod ’AnxddAAwvos. I1Qd¢ tovtoicg dé 1d 
Peiov év tH xGhier Gnexdhupe, neigateics éxqpodoa 1d dédgatov téeiov pog@aic te- 
,elais, év dvibéce: Laois Extégoic, oltives 1d teiov Ebeqdxevov év ti ixeqavdeadnrp 
Suvauer nal pomadedrytt. 

’Avdgotpevov bé 1d yévos HuGv xai thy meds tO Beiov xlotiv abtod TQOTye, 
petadéepevov TavtTHy &x THs negu6a) hovons @vaews eic tov Anuoveydv abtiis te xal tod 
avi guxou, obtivog tas 1905 GAANL hous oxeceic xataguoe, xatayidcay Hv olxoyéverav 
xai déocav NQOOTATLV adTi|¢ Thy ‘Eotiav, 10d tis Sxo0iac dobeotov t xvQ Exate, oup- 
6ohov iegdv tot dxatahvtov tod olxoyeveraxod teopod. Kai tov dnpioveydv tijc olxo- 
yevelac, tov yauov, pvothiguov iyyeito elvar xai év ait tiv tis wuziis abavaciav 
dvéxorve, 5s’ 5 xal ovvebovdeve «dei qevyew 16 xaxdv, Sxeg toti neoaweivdv, edol- 
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oxew 82 v’ dyatdév, aldviov yao.» ‘O Eévoc 8¢, xai 6 éxdods En, legds axé6avev, 
el xed tv éqectinv tedv xAGbov Exov thaias "Eqevye. Kai xoAAa ta xada dia te 
Thy olxoyeveraxiy xal thy xOLVeOVExT}Y Gquovixiy svp6ioow éteopotétnoey 6 “EAAnv 
avadeyteic oixov Ptepediwthis xal xoditeiag ovvaguootis. 

“Ore &é év Tog Tis dxniic xedvois mavtes ol tov émorytod xdabor dverhizonoay 
xat dvepavnoay e duet’ éxeiva TOV te YEanUatov nal tis téxvns xal too ROMTLOLOD 
Egya, H Se mods Tov *Adnvav xatéoty q oehacpsgos totia AGONS cogiacg xai td 
NQvtTAVELOV xal xoLvdv éxxardevtnQrov “ai povoeiov tis ‘EAAdSoc, h attixh didhextos 
xeockab6otca otoryeia tia tOv GAdwv éhAnvidov Siahéxtov dxé6y xoUv}, t@V 
IlavedAAjvov yAdtta, &” Fc Stetuxw@byoav ai dvategar émotnpovixal xal gido- 
cogixal GAntera, alte petadoteioa év TOis TOU Meyéhou *AheEavbqov YEdvois 
NAGOis Taig xat’ dvatodds xal vétov ydeaic éyévovto peta tis ‘EAAnvidos yAM@ttHS 
XOLVOV XT7|UA TOU téte xdopOV. 

Ai émotnuovixal 8é xa hdixal éxeivar ddaxai tOv peydhov xai dovdipwv meoyo- 
vov jay, et xai wiynata eiot tis deias sogias, Suws dxotehovow ixaviwy xeomat- 
deiav da te THhv xatavonow tov évdc xai pdvov GAntotc Ge0t xal tHv Gxodoxnv tOv 
tyiotev xai ournoley b:daxGv tod Kugiov xai Xwtieos huadv ’Inoot Xquotod. 

‘Qs géo’ eixeiv éxevonoav TH hoyuxfj avatyntyoe xai EmomOVLx]} égetvn, St 
TOV Shov oveavov diexdounoe pia H da xavtov ditjxovea. dwvayic, «Tas évavtimtatas 
év att®@ ptoeic GAAnAas dvayxdoaca Spokoyijoa xal éx tovtav pHxavnoapévyn tO 
Navtl cwtnoiav.> 

Tlegi Gcod 8’ Eheyov cduvayer nev Svtos loxugotarov, wij 6 x’ dtavarov, aoeth 
82 xeatiotou: di6t1 xdon Th dvntii toe. yevouevos abea@entos ax’ aitav tv Eqywv 
Fewmgeitar.» Kai xata xdvta tO teiov Gwoyov éxiotevov elvar xa xata dixny ta 

ta G&yew, undév Gv tod Geod Acitoveynua tis A—bdetov xail paxagiag Mioews 
dvaEvov tropévovtos. 

Oietar 5€ tis dxovew tav ’Axootéhwv xal tv Meydhov ‘Iegaoxa@v xai tis 
Otxoupévns Ardacxdiwv, > péQ’ eixeiv "Imdvvov, tod xat’ gEoxiwv teoloynoavtos 
Evayyehwotoi, TOU einévtoc «Dac 6 Ged¢ got» xal «dyarn totiv 6 Ocdc>, xai Mag- 
xoV Tov evayyedttonévov tov TOU Kvoiov Adbyov <ovdeic dyabds ei ph els 4 @cdc>, xat 
Tov t@v "EWGv "Axootéhov xat @irocdqov Tlaviou TOU Tagotws, TOU Yoawavtos mQd¢ 
Powpaious : «Ta yao ddeata avtod, 6nd xtioews x6oL0U Tois OLA voovneva xato- 
edta, te atdioc adtod Sivaptc xal devdtnc. > Kai xegi xgicews elxdvtos «Eotnxev, 
6 Gk6s, féeav, év F méAAs xeiverv thv olxoupévny év dixaroowvy.> Tw dixarosWvny 
8& tavtyny éxeEny@v 6 Tl éteoc Snronorei, St. <dxQocwxoAnatws xoiver 6 Oed¢ xata 
to Egyov éxdotov.» (A’. "Iwdvy. 1:5. Pop. 1:19. Ileat. 17:31. A’. Téxg. 1:17.) 


Tlagaxiyjoa ta tHv xQd XQuotod Piocdqawv xai toic ixd tod Meyddov ’Atava- 
alov xedc tos “EAAnvas yeaqeiciv gotiv, olov, <Ovxotv pias otons tis xticews xai 
évoc Svtos tov xdopo0v xal pac tic tovtov taEeWs, Eva Sei voeiv xai tov tavtns Ba- 
ouléa xal Anmoveyov Kveuove (IL eds “EdAnvac, 89). Kai dAdaxod 6 attdcs ted- 
HVEVOTOS Tlathe Yoda dxoqaivetat, « “Hyeis. & éx pév tdv évegyer@v yragitonev 
tov Gcdv 7 hey, ti dé ovoig adti xgooeyyiteww ovy tmoxvovpeta: al pév yae évégyeron 
adtod mQd¢ Huds xatabaivovow, } 5? odcia adtod péver dxedoitoc.> ("Emot. 234, 2.) 

Kai 6 peyahdévous *Iwavvns 6 Aanacxnvdcs dpoiws dxogpaiveta, <“Axeigov td 
teiov xai dxatdAnatov, éxei dyatdc 6 Oedc xai inegdyatos.» ("Exteo. ITliotews.) 

Tatra da xiotews Exovtes ol odgavobduoves éxeivor of 1Qd xai of peta XQuotdv 
TpéteQa mEdyovor, red¢ tovTOIs xal 16 CMmPQoOvVEiV xal oé6e.v Ta TOD Heiov xGAALoTOV 
elvar xal copamtatov tyytoict yea toic yowpévois *S5idacxov. LuvebovAevov dé 
<p}, XOOpacr td cOpa Aapmevver, GAA’ Egyoic xabagoics xai tedxoig thy xagdiav.> 

Kai tiv deetiv ot>z dpoiav elvan ti réxyn é moAd<s "Aguotoréhns Freye: «Ta pév 
yao td téxvNS yivoneva td ed Exe év adtoics , Goxet ovv taita mw Exovta yevéoda.. 
Ta 5& xata thv adoethv yivoueva ovx éav até noc Exp, dixaiws Ff +) SOPQOVOS xoQat- 
teta, GAAG xal éav 6 xeattwv nds Exwv TQaTTH. Tavra dé xQd¢ pev td Tas Ghikag 
téyvacs Fxew od ovvagudpeitar, xAnv adtd td eldévar. Tledc 88 tas deetas 1d pay 
eldévan pixedv 9 oddév loxver, ta 8’ GAAa od prxedv, GAAG 1d nav Sovaran, dxeg éx tod 
mOAAGxic MEdTTEW ta Sixaia xal co@Meova xeguyliyvetat.s Kal xegi tot dvbedxov 6 
Batuvovotatos odtos égevvyntis tic GAnbeiac FAeye, «Totro mQd5 ta Gka Cada tois 
évOemnoic Tov, td pdévov dyatod xal xaxod xai dixaiov xal addixov xail tOv Gov 
alotmow éxew. ‘H 8 tovtov xoweovia novei olxiav xal wdAiw.> 

Taira Sé xal moAd mAeio xal xeeittw 6 péyas tis "ExxAnoias Tlarhe xai tis 
Oixouvpévyns Arddoxadocs Baoilevos 6 Karoagetds yryvdoxwv, dgusta Siaxedevetar tois 
véois, év ti] mQd¢ tovtOVS éEmotoA; abtod, <“Onws Gv 2E ‘EAAnvixdv adq@edoivto Ad- 
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yovo, tva xatadeiEn abtois toto pév thy onovdaidtHta Tis MQOYOVIxT|S GOgiasc, FtIs 
xoonadeia tic éotiv tic xatavdénoww tis Ev XQutm tH Kuoig évouguwbeions Adta- 
Anteiac, toto S& thy Gvayxaidtyta tis é¢ dei Sia tis EAANvidos yAwTIHS aAvVevWATI- 
“iS OVvVOXTis tov huetégov Tévouc. Awd td xQe@tov pév nagaxedevetar toic véors Sti 
Sei xoveiv xal ta xavta noveiv xal éx xavtimv aevecda, axd te tOv xointav xal tov 
LoyonoGv xai tHv entéewyv xal tOv miocdqwv 6,11 Gv wéAAH thy tis wuxziic éxmé- 
Aevav xgodyerv pyseiodar 52 tov tOv peditt@v tednov, olov, «a> éxeivar ote mac 
toics Gvbeo xaganxAynoins éxégyovta, ote olc Gv ématHow Sra qégeiv éemyergoiorv, 
GA’ Soov oixeiov avtoic xal ovyyevés ti GAnbeia nag’ adtOv xomioduevor, ixeQ67- 
ocovtat td Aeixéuevov.» Elta && 6 tic ’ExxAnoiac Batvvototatos Ilatne aaga- 
deiypata tod éAAnvixod Biov pijoewms Eva xagatibyor toics véois, do tO TOD xOAv- 
tedxov ’Odvoctws, 1d tod LéAwvos xeQi dgetijs xail td tH IL Qodixm tH Keim axo- 
S:Sdpevov xzeQgi tod tov ‘Heaxdéovs yvwotod évunviov, megi ’Agetijs xai Kaxias, xad’ 
5 efdeto thy ’Agethy zai advne EvdoEos éyéveto. 


Tovrtoig xdow émdéyer 6 comds tis ’Exxdnoiac Avddoxaioc, <Tovds pév otv taHv 
Léywov of tas TOV xalGv Exovow ixotjxas, ottwco Gnodexoueda. "Exedy Sé xa 
xoeateic onovdainn tv xaka@v avdea@v 7} uvynuns axodovbig mQd¢ Huds Siacwmtovta, 
q xont@v 7 ovyyeag~éwv quvAattépevor Adyos, pndé tis évtetdev @@Eheiag ax0- 
Aeixopeta.> 


Tois éhayiotoicg tovtoic éxeigodbyny xatadeiEan tniv, éyarnrtol, tO pév TO Tis 190- 
youxiis oogias Th ZQLoTLAVIx} deor oyi¢ ovvages, éuqw dé LoNoapeveory TH EAAnvidr 
yh Ott, pwovyn ixavy] Snh@oo xai Podoa t6 Te ‘Baos wal tO 2h GtOS Tis TOU xahow 
xai tov ayatot xai tod GAndois évvoiac, 1d 52 thv év tH nECGHAwW TOD Kugiov axo- 
xahvgteioay Aitaliteav, > taitny év Bibhois youq@eioay tH TOV ‘EAAHvwv yAw@tty 
dtetizwoav zai edidaEav oi t’ Evayyediotai xai ot “Andotoho, xai ao da tavtHS 
oi Oedxvevoto ILlatéges ta tijs Huetéeas tenoxeias Sdypata detoddEws év LXvvd- 
doi¢ Oizovpevixaic dietinwoav. 


Ti iegav Tavthy magadoorv nagaxatadyxny tyniay A) ayia hu@v "Exxhnota 
Eyovoa xai qmuAdtter xai petadidwor xai tH ev iynévn Xoog tavty da tis ‘legac 


Ocohoyixiis LVyori¢ tavtyHs tov Tipiov Xtaveot, fs tovt’ GxQu6@> zai xdeuos oxomds 
imagEews éotiv. 


Totto xQocquas iav xai evxaiqws txoumvyjoxetar jpiv 6 xexvunévos II goxady- 
pevos tis vat’ ’Avatohds ‘Aywwtatyns udv ’Exxhnoias, H Avtotd Ilavayitns 6 
Oixovnevinds Tlatgidexne "Admvaydoas 6 A’ “ év OENTO Tedupatt, 5 nvddoxnoev 
éx’ toxatwv tmoteihar tH evil Taxewotntt nal év ® RAT QXDS évtéAAetar Hiv adou 
thy duvathnenoww tis "OgboddEou xiotews xai thv didacxahiav Tij¢ TOV iegod Evayye- 
iiov yh hat TNS, Os xal tHv tov te “Ehinvixod nai Xeuotiavixod 20d ITLOHOU Gex@v, 
Gore oi tijs Tzohiic TAUTNS dxopata@vtes év xavtl tH nagadeiywart t@v te AQ0YE- 
VEDTEQY, ov pny GAAG ual tav VEwTEQuy TiS "Exxinoias év TOic tegois QUTIS idov- 
pao LELTOVEYOV OTOLZOVVTES, THENSWOLY Gh c6ntov Thy THis miotews ual tav evorbav 
jUa@v xagaddcewv nagaxaradixny, tT &’ jwetée@ éxdpevor xnagadeiypat: petada- 
owow avtiv xai abtol taic éxegyoutvaic yeveaic. 

Tov tyndov toitov THIS Tywetégas meyar wvipou =yzori is MEOMELOUEVOV YVOMOvE 
Exwv in’ Sy 6 Lextds hay II oipevdorns nai dtENeds ’Aoyzienioxonos tic év Bo- 
eeim xai Noti@ "Aueotxi, G)).6. nar Kavadé xtewoutvns ’Ogb0d6E ov *Exxinoias 
Ne Ne Mixani, éxa. younvel éxi ta xQ06A7 Tata Hudv zai Sabi tod &E Eedvypovs THIS 
Huetégac Lyzokis, Gor’ ovy ire gbadddve: WS Aéyer TIS héyor Toitov xvorv te xai Co- 
ny wo. TA AavTA abt] Sdé6var. Todtov be tO we yLotov ht Ocogu eotatm ’Emoxédxm 
"ED aias Mo % ‘Atnvaysog dvabeors t Tis évarcipov axoatohijs dc Tyo2.dox0v. Odtos 
8’ dquntixf) : tv evyev@v xgoaigtoe éEoguioas év navy Peaxei yodvm tov Srov Biov 
wai tO Egyov abtijs GEtexaivws xgonyayev, éxi tavtyny tmoveas xAnen xal dverpv- 
Laxtov tiv émotnuovixny dvayvagu, a> dvtws xegixvotov xal dvwtdtov avevua- 
tix00 ‘Tdgvpuatos tig XHQac tavtyns. Ieoyeappatioduevos b¢ 6 “Ayios Lyokdoxns 
tT) xagov zai tO péAov tis LVyohijco tavtyns evevtatov xal qaeiwdtatov, xavydotar 
Eye1, éxei Suodiuws, motHs xai xavodevel xdvtes oi év adty Siddoxovtes xai dida- 
oxbpueva éxdpeta aito. 


*Yutic 5é, pido. Dortntcai, inddeoic xal xavynua tijc ‘IeQGc taitys LVyorijc tod 
Titov Staveod, émddédynte per’ évdéov throu eic te thv txuddnow tijc teoneoiac 
y@rens to ‘IeQot Evayyediov, év @ xai &” ob} xatmydoty aftn b> yA@tta tijc 
’OgtodédEov Geohoyias, dvadelEar’ éavtois qeovioe xal émpedeig énakliovs tHv 
neocdomadv tijg "Exxinoias Muvotaywyots, Egym tédos nai Adym év Bim tipjoate 
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Zoael thy éxteéqovoav tas Meyalwvupov Tyodnv. ’Eni Sé tovrois, ein peta xdvtov 
tydv 1 xaQ1s ToD Kugiov xai Gcod xai Lwrieos hudv "Inoot Xquotov. ’Apyy. 


Brookline, Mass. 
"Oxtw6giov 21, 1956. 


In conferring of the “Order of Preachers of the Orthodox Church” to the 
senior class, the Dean, Bishop Athenagoras, delivered the following remarks: 


It is with profound and reverent thankfulness to Almighty God that we gather here 
today to observe the Service of Investiture and Matriculation, an event that is academically 
and theologically significant in the calendar of the Holy Cross Orthodox Theological School. 
This is a solemn occasion for the administration, the faculty, the student body, and the 
loyal friends of the School: for it marks the acceptance of a sacred responsibility on the 
part of those who are matriculating, and who are now undertaking the devoted duty of a 
ready and unhesitating willingness to labor for the greater glory of God and the enlight- 
enment of man. 

It is the aim of our School — and we try to underscore this in our curriculum and 
policies — to harmoniously combine the theological and intellectual elements that favor- 
ably contribute to the proper processes of Christian learning, thinking, and behavior. We 
feel that these young men, who will in the future preach the Word of God, must in the 
first place have the soundness of faith that does not waiver in the face of the sharp and 
often relentless attacks of the sordid philosophies of individual anarchy and universal 
confusion. And in the second place, we believe that the academic preparation of our 
young men must be of that disciplined nature that contributes to clear judgment and 
broad-mindedness, which are made possible, of course, only through the patient labors of 
intellectual study and Christian meditation. 


In the tranquil, the orderly, and contemplative design of their pursuits and studies, 
the students and faculty here seek a mutual fulfillment that identifies itself with three basic 
things that are sadly missing from the educational philosophy of our day and age, as well 
as from the business of everyday living: These are the divine virtues that emanate from 
Wisdom, Piety, and Divine Revelation. And old sage once said that “It is the quiet and 
still mind that is wise and prudent.” And it is exactly this that we at the Theological 
School are striving to achieve; for history, in its ebb and flow, both in its bright and dark 
periods, shows us that Wisdom and Prudence are the intellectual and spiritual attributes 
which often produce faith, where there is doubt; love, where there is hate and egoism; 
and charity, where there is selfishness and one-sided ambition. 


The selfish search for knowledge, for the sake of knowledge, is not the concern or 
goal of the Theological School. Knowledge is not the surpeme achievement of man; 
rather, we believe our highest task is the purgation of the mind from all sorts of evil, 
the awakening in one of the impulse towards the inward discipline which is the condi- 
tion of spiritual vision and illumination, accompanied ultimately by the sense that the will 
of the ordinary self must be negated, so that the divine will might be in all. Thus, only 
true holiness is the key to divine knowledge. 


As Christian Orthodox we believe that piety is the key to knowledge and that depth 
of understanding proceeds from purity of life. As future Preachers of the Word of God, 
these young men seek for all the beauty of the divine life with its obedience to God. It 
is, above all, the divine virtues that they now embrace: Humility, which is the greatest 
attribute of holiness and the renunciation of the idea that man is equal to God; charity, 
which looks to God, but never ceases working for man; purity, which is the perfect 
moderation of all appetites and steadfast affection for the perfect ideal of celestial beauty 
set up by Christ in our hearts. 


Orthodoxy has long influenced the thought and lives of men in Christendom. To- 
day’s Matriculation Service further emphasizes the fact that Orthodoxy continues to exert 
an important and indispensable influence in American life, as well. Students who have 
prepared themselves scholastically and theologically at this School presently occupy impor- 
tant spiritual positions in American communities: Their message, the message of the 
Theological School, is “Love of God” and the “Goodness of God in everything that 
lives.” 
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